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CHAPTER XVI. 
THE END OF THE YARN. 

It was half past nine in the morning—De Walden 
and I were seated on the cliff where I had been shot at 
the day before. The only indications of the spent storm 
were a line of froth, intermixed with large quantities of 
wreck and drift-wood, on the beach, far above high water- 
mark; branches of trees, strewed here and there with 
their yesterday bright green leaves, now sun-withered 
and as red and sere as if they had lain a winter on the 
ground; and a clear, cool, luxurious air and sky. ‘The 
hill sides had even become perceptibly greener in one 
pizht’s time—in short, Dame Nature had got her face 
well washed, and every thing was clean, and fresh, and 
shining. ‘The sea-breeze was roughening the water in 
the offing, but in the cove, on which we looked down 
all was as yet as smooth as glass. ‘he undulations flow- 
ing towards the harbour’s mouth, occasioned by what I 
would call the echo of the ground swell, or the reverbe- 
ration of the send of the sea from the rocky beach, were 
scarcely perceptible except from the varying shadows of 
the banks, and gray clouds, as the plane from which they 
were reflected was gently bent by the rise and fall of the 
water. The whole creek was sprinkled throughout its 
calm surface, by masses of floating wreck trom the 
Mosca, that sparkled with the motion of the water, slight 
as it was, in the slanting rays of the morning sun; while 
out to windward, near the entrance, there was a blue 
ripple on the sea right in his wake, that prevented us 
seeing distinctly what it was, but which [I guessed to 
proceed from the rushing of fish, at some object on which 
they were feeding. As the sun rose, the dazzle hauled 
further off, and we then could plainly see three immense 
green skinned sharks, tearing at the floating body of a 
seaman; every now and then one of them would seize 
a limb, and drag the carcass a fathom or so under water 
—when the second would make a rush, and seize an- 
other limb, and there would the dead body appear sus- 
pended between them, as if it had been standing on its 
feet and alive; the jaugle of the water giving the limbs 
the appearance of struggling. ‘Then again the third 
shark, like a dog walking off with a bone from two 
others who were quarreling about it, would seize the 
trunk, and back-backing, forcibly drag it away from the 
others, and make sail with it across his jaws into the 
silvery glare, pursued by his mates, when the whole 
would once more disappear. 

Their whereabouts, however, was distinctly marked 
by the wheeling of half a dozen pelicans ; an individual 
bird stooping every now and then with a splash, while 
the lighter gulls and sea-mews were glancing about in 
all directions, whistling shrill, and twinkling with their 
light wings, like silver butterflies in the distance; as 
they pounced on the fragments that were disengaged by 
the teeth of the monsters in the water. 

Several vultures, the large carrion crows formerly de- 
scribed, were perched on the neighbouring trees, or 
stalking along the shore, on the look-out for any wails 
that might be cast ashore, as their perquisites. 

Sentries were placed along the hill-side, with their 
arms glancing in the sun, to give notice of the approach 
of any of the erew of the Mosca that might have es- 
caped and taken to the woods, should they have the 
hardiheod to attack any stray Spider crawling about on 
shore. His majesty’s schooner was at anchor beneath 
us, right in the centre of the cove, with her sails loose 
todry, and her blue ensign and pennant hoisted, but 
there was not a breath of wind to stir either. 

There were several lines of clothes stretched from 
diferent parts of the rigging, some of the garments 
deeply saturated with blood. 

The crew were busy overhauling the rigging, and re- 
pairing the injuries sustained in the action, their voices 
and loud laughter sounding hollow from the water, and 
echoing amongst the sails, while the long, silver-clear 
note, and the short merry chirrup of the boatswain’s 
Whistle, as the water-casks were hoisting in from the 
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All this time the sea breeze was stealing on, throwing 
out its cats’ paws, like tirailleurs covering the advance 
of the main body, eating into and erisping away the 
outer edge of the polished mirror of the anchorage, as 
if it had been the advancing tide gradually breaking 
away the ice of some smooth frozen river. We could 
hear the rushing of the wind before a feather moved 
near us; by and by there was a twitter amongst the top- 
most leaves of the tree under which we sat, and some 
withered ones came whirling down, a Iry twig drop- 
ped on my hat with a tiny rattle. st and 
lightest sails of the schooner began to flap and shake. 

«There comes the breeze, Mr. M*'T'avvart,” 

mid on board. 

“ All hands furl sails,’ was growled along her deck 
by the hoarse voice of the boatswain. 
—haul down the square sail.” Round swung the Spi- 
der, with her topsail, top-gallant sail, and royal all aback, 
and her fore and aft sails undulating and rumbling in the 
breeze ; presently she gradually dropped a fathom or 
two astern, as more scope was given her. * Hands by 
the top-gallant clewlines—fore and main brails;’’ and 
the next minute she rode steadily on the surface of the 
blue and roughened cove, head to wind, the tiny wave- 
lets sparkling in the sun, and laplapping against her cut- 
water: with every thing snugly furled, and the breeze 
rushing past her in half a gale of wind, driving the 
waves in a small surf upon the beach to leeward, and 
roaring through the trees where we sat; wh 
ders of the swell, as it pitched against the iron-bound 
coast, came down strong, 
tant thunder, 

“Tt is very awkward to change my name so sudden- 
ly,” said De Walden, to whom I had communicated his 
father’s death, and whatever else Sir Oliver had written 
to my uncle. “I believe I shall continue plain Mr. De 
Walden, until I reach headquarters. But my peor father 
—alas! alas!—what misery he would have 
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«There it comes 


ile the thun- 


vibrating on our ears like dis- 


saved him- 
self and me, had he but made this disclosure 
You know my story but in part, Mr. Brail. 
mother always said and believed she was his wife, but 


before. 


My poor 


he showed me such proofs to the contrary, that I had no 
alternative but to believe him. However, Heaven's will 
be done—peace be with hin.” 

There was an awkward pause, when, as if willing to 
change the subject, he continued—+ Wow absolut 


necessary for one’s comfort Aere it is to believe in a he e 
ufier, Mr. Brail; the misery that some people are des- 
tined to endure in this scene of our probatiou—imy poor 
mother, for instance”’- 
“Or that most unfortunate creature, Lennox, that 
perished when the Midge went down,” said I, willing to 
draw him away from brooding over his own misfortunes 
—‘what a death !” 

«“ Miserable, miserable,” said De Walden. 

“It puzzles me exceedingly,” said [, « to conceive how 
Adderfang and his crew did not pillage the Moonbeam 
when we were so completely in his power.” 

“There are three reasons,” replicd De Walden, « any 
one of which was sufficient to have prevented him. First 
of all, he was here under the Buenos Ayrean flag; and 
as San Andreas must have been a convenient rendezvous, 
both from its seclusion and the abundance of provisions 





overt act of piracy under Mr. ***’s nose. Secondly, the 
devil is not always so black as he is painted; and, from 
all we can learn, he was a fearful mixture of 
evil; and, last of all, and possibly the strongest of the 
three, you were sc ucely worth plundering, being in bal- 
last—had you been returning with your cargo of shell, 
I would have been sorry to have been your undervriter. 
But what a desperate fellow this same Adderfang must 
have been. You saw how desperately he fought the 
little Midge, and how gallantly he carried on her, in his 
futile attempt to beat her out of the bay. I verily be- 
lieve, from all I have heard, that he would have fired the 
magazine, and blown all hands into the air, before he 
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launch alongside, rose shrill above the confused sounds. 
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[his boat’s crew, with the poor girl’s body to her long 


home.” 


ited, and saw a bout 
, With a midship- 


r along, the flag 


I looked in the direction indie 
leave the Spider, pulled by 
man in the stern, and a deal collin 
that covered it having been blown 





uside. 


“She was the only thing we picked up when the fe- 
lucea foundered; except that devil of a bloodhound, 
which we had to destroy, in consequence of his untame- 
able ferocity, before he had be ' uarter of an hour 
on board; nothing else whiutever, mate or inanimate, 


fl vated.” 
* And pray how did she 
“She was buckled to an oar by this belt,” 





producing the identical cincture I had n Adderfan 
wear; “but was quite dead by the time we saw her.” 
“That is Adderfang’s girdle,” said I. 


“T wuessed as much,” continued Di 


Walden. ” Bad 
as he was, he must have loved her deariy, for his last 
thought on earth seems to have been her satety—and no 
wonder, for she must have been «a most beautiful crea- 
ture, tall, and elegantly formed, with fine Greek features 
—such hair!—alas! alas! what a melancholy ending 
she has made, poor thing. I ma » doubt that she 


uw in the prison at Havana.” 
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was the same female you s 


“ Very like, very like—but I wonder how she came 
on board 
“Old Mr. ***,” rejoined De Walden, “ told me this 


sm ill 
felucca was at 


out ina 


after the 


morning, that she had shoved canoe, 
manned by two of her slave 
sea, at least so Adderfang said; and as several guarda- 
costas were on the look-out for him, he had found it im- 
possible to send her back to Havana again. But enough 
fr. Brail; it is 


I that day 





of this poor girl and her misfortune: 


time we were on board ;” and ndinaly 


teok up my quarters in the Spider. 
I was invited by Tooraloo, 





The following morui 


whose heart was like to break, to repair on beard the 


Moonbeam, in order to be present at the opening of Len- 





nox’s pupers. De Walden accompanied me. 

The will was autograph, and from its tenor the poo: 
fellow seemed to have had a strong presentiment that 
his days were not to be long in thi ; at least tha 
he was never again to revisit Scotland, 


It purported to have been written after he had been 
ll on the voyage, and, amonest other clauses, there 
ne, leaving my uncle and myself executors, al 


his old fat! 


was 
ne with 


rand the clergyman vf his n 





itive parish m 
Scotland. 

He left several legacies ain 
at home; one thousand pounds to me; another thou- 
d, I think | called it, to 
achoolmaster of Lin- 


r his kindred and friends 


sand to be funded or moarii/ 
increase the salary of the parochial 


comdodie for ever; and the residue to lis father; failing 


him, to be divided in certain proportions amongst the 








others. It was in fact an exc ly prudent distribu- 
tion, according to my notion, the idea was 
strange of a poor fellow willing aw thousands, who 
had all his life, with a brief exception, been himself 
struggling with the most abject per 

When I read out Tooraloo’s kegacy, the poor fellow 


wept and ho’hoed after his fa n. “TT give and be- 





queath to Tobias Tooraloo, um of five hundred 
pounds,” 
“Ho! ho! ho!” blubbered Toby ; “ Currency or st 


ling, sir? 

“Of the curr 
“Hoo! hoo! 
usities seemed to increase in the precise ra 
inge, £160 Jamaica currency being at that 
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nt money of Jomaica.” 
hoo!” roared the skipper, whose 
mose prope 
of the exch 
time only equal to about £60 Brit ling. 
The following day we weighed for Jamaica, and the 
Moonbeam for the Indian coast, having said good 
by to old Mr. ***, who, we found an 
excellent character, but of course he had to yield to cir- 
cumstances in his unprotected condition, whenever a 
privateer chose to anchor in his neighbourhood. He 
took the precaution, however, before we left, of arming 
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alter 


afterwards, bore 





would have struck. But see, there goes little Piper and 


his head negroes, in case the privateer’s men, who had 
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taken to the woods, should prove troublesome, but I} 
never heard that they did so. 

Nothing particular occurred until we made the west 
end of Jamaica. We had intended proceeding at once 
to Port Royal, but seeing a large vessel, apparently a 
inan-of-war, at anchor in Negril Bay, with a blue flag at 
the fore, we stood in, and on exchanging signals, were 
ordered to anchor, the frigate proving to be the Admiral. 

We were both invited to dine on board, but during 
dinner we were nearly suffocated, by the cook having 
chosen to roast a jackfruit on a spit, taking it for a bread 
fruit, to which it bears a strong external resemblance. 

I landed at Negril that same evening, after having 
taken a most affectionate leave of De Walden, and pro- 
ceeded over land to Ballywindle, where [ found my ex- 
cellent uncle in good health, aud getting along cheerily 
with his preparations for leaving the island when the 
season should be a little more advanced. He lent me a 
hand with poor Lennox’s affairs, and the issue was that 
we presently scraped toge ther a good round sum to re- 
mit to England on this aecount, there to await the dis- 
tribution of the executors, 

In the month of March we left Ballywindle, and I 
may sately say there was not a dry eye, black or white, 
master or servant, that day on the estate, and proceeded 
to Kingston, where, after a sorrowful parting from our 
warip-hearted friends there, we embarked in the packet, 
and after a prosperous voyage, arrived at Falmouth. 

I found a letter lying for me from my adorable, an- 
nouncing that the family were now settled in Liverpool 
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| pay my duty to my dear old mother, who was comfort- 


ably settled in a nice cottage in the outskirts of Kil- 
kenny. 

It is profanation to touch on such meetings in print, 
so here again you must exercise your imaginations, my 
good people. 

We were all most happy ; and two mornings after we 
arrived, while sitting at breakfast, the door was opened, 
and a stout vulgar looking little man was ushered in, 
dressed in plush small clothes, top boots especially dirty, 
an old swansdown vest, gray upper coat, tow wig, and 
green spectacles, 

He made himself known as Mr. Treacle. This was 
the Cork grocer who had purchased the Ballywindle es- 
tate, when my grandfather was reduced in his circum- 
stances, and obliged to sell it. 

My uncle and mother, the instant they heard his name, 
drew up with probably an excusable feeling of pride, as 
if they apprehended that the honour of Mr. Treacle’s 
visit had been conferred from a desire on his part to ap- 
pear patronising to an old, although reduced family. So 
the meeting was somewhat stiff, 

“Pray, Mr. Treacle, be seated,” said my uncle. 

« Thank you kindly,” said the honest tradesman, feel- 
ing very awkward in his turn, “Thank you kindly, 
Mr. Frenche, and, Mrs. Brail, your most obedient. Wel- 
come back to ould Treland again, Mr. Frenche.” Then, 
as if speaking aside—* Iam sure I wish you had never 
left it.” 

« Thank you, Treacle,” said my uncle ; “that’s kindly 
said, any how—and”—here he looked the grocer steadily 





where it was likely Mr. Hudson was to be permanently 
domiciled, and [ shall not weary the reader with the 


jin the fiee—* kindly meant, too, [ do believe—but talk- 


dreams of future happiness that floated through my brain |ing of that now does not signify, you know—so will you 
that evening, as my uncle and [, after discussing our red|have the kindness to make known to me your wishes, 
mullet and beetSteak, were enjoying our bottle of port in}]Mr. Treacle, and the occasion of the honour of this 


that most excellent shop, the Green Bank Hotel. 

We posted across the country to Liverpool, as fast as 
four horses could carry us, but neither will I attempt to 
describe the joy of our meeting. Unele Latham was 
quite pleased with my choice, lamenting over and over 
again, however, that she had not been an Irishman. 

Here, to while away the time, the old gentleman char- 
tered a pair of spanking hunters, and took a day now 
and then with the Cheshire hounds. One fine, you 
might call it summer, day, the last of the season, there 
was a noble field, and not a scanty sprinkling of Liver- 
pool cotton brokers, Some time London 
dealer had brought down a batch of gray horses, that 
were foo good for 'Tattersall’s, in order to clap the leek, 
as the Welshman says, into the wealthy Liverpoolonians 
—* all real good, well-made hunters, sir.’ The fox broke 


pres ious, a 


cover, in good style, and away we all went at a killing 
pace, my uncle leading with the coolness and skill of an 
old hand. 

We came to one or two stiffish jumps, and there was 
nothing like the grays; aware that they would be mark- 


ed trom the conspicuous colour of their horses, the men | 


of the long and short staple rode like devils, and for a 
time the Cheshire aristocracy were at a puzzle what to 
make of it. 

At length we came to a post-and-rail fence, with a 
deep ditch beyond, which seemed to be a poser,“ Hold 
hard,” cried Mr. Frenche to me, as he settled himself in 
his saddle, and gathered up his reins; “hold hard, 
Benjie, and let the grays lead.” A tall, military looking 
personage had for some time hung on the flank of the 
Liverpool cavaliers, who, being strangers, kept pretty 
well together; and as they came up to the fence, he sung 
out, ina clear, sharp voice, 


“ J.oud as a trumpet with a silver sound,” 


“ Halt !"—Svock-etill, as if touched by an enchanter’s 
wand, on the instant stood each gallant gray, gathering 
himself on his haunches ; and sliding several yards with 
his fore-feet on the moist sward, grooving out regular 
ways in the blue clay, as if they had been so many boats 
a-launching ; and away flew a shower of cotton-brokers, 
like a volley of stones from a catapulta, leaving each an 
empty horse looking at him, with one exception, where 
the raw material was accounted for, sticking on his 
horse’s neck, with an ear in each hand, admiring his de- 
parted friends in the ditch and the gay field, as fifty 
horsemen flew over them in a rainbow. ; 

It was now fixed that we were to be married in June, 
and I accompanied Mr. Frenche to Ireland, in order to 


» 
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visit.” 

“ Arrah,” quoth Treacle, “but it does signify, and a 
great deal, too, Mr. Frenche, for to tell you the honest 
thrute, | am tired of this neighbourhood; and what most 
people think equally unpleasant, the neighbourhood is 
tired of me.” 

My uncle looked hard at him, as if he had said, 
“Well, it may be so; but what is all this to me?” 

“T don’t rightly understand you, Mr. ‘Treacle. You 
have got a fine estate, for Ballywindle is an improving 
property, if one had plenty of money to lay out on it, 
and that [ know you have; besides, you have a great 
advantage over the former possessors, in being, as I be- 
lieve, a catholic, whereas all the Frenches were protes- 
tants, so I cannot understand why you should not make 
yourself popular here.” 

«“ Why, sir, I never was popular; but T was slowly 





sliding into my place, as the saying is, like a cheese 
along a bar of soap, for both you and your brother were 
Ithought to be poor men, and lost men, and men who 
lhad no chance of ever returning to Kilkenny ; and them 
are just the sort of articles to get mouldy and forgotten, 
like a box of damaged prunes in the back shop, but— 
and how ¢hey found it out, [am sure I cannot tell.” My 
mother smiled here.—* But for these two years past, I 
have had hints, and to spare, that although your drother 
was dead, you had come alive again, and had bought a 
large estate, which, for the honour of Ireland, you had 
also called Ballywindle, in Jamaica, where all the cot- 
tiers were black negers, and that you had made a power 
of money, and had your nephew sent out to you; he 
that was the sailor, young Master Brail, her ladyship’s 
Hopeful there—and that, in fact, if I did not write out 
to you my own self ; (Oh, murder, to be trated like a 
swimming pig, and made to cut my own troat),—if I 
did not write that you might have the estate again at 
prime cost, as we say in Cork; with a compliment (the 
devil burn them, with their compliment!) of all my im- 
provements; that”—Here he looked in my aunt’s face 
with the most laughable earnestness. “ Now, what do 
you think they did say, my lady ?” 

“ Really, Mr. Treacle, | cannot form any conception.” 

“ Why, they said that they would nail my two ears, 
which were long enough, (at laste so said the notice), 
to my own hall door.” 

Mr. Frenche laughed outright. 

“ Poo, poo, a vagary of the poor fellows, Why, you 
know our countrymen are fond of a joke, Treacle.” 

“ Joke, did you say ? And was it a joke to fire this 
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sugar plum into the small of my back last market day ? 


Here he rubbed a part of his body with one hand, by no 
means answering the description of the small of his 
back, while in the other he held out a leaden bullet. My 
mother drew me into the window, unable to restrain her 
laughter. “Oh, you need not retrate, my dear Mrs, 
Brail, I don’t mean to descend to particulars. But,” re. 
suming his address to my uncle, “ was it a joke to plump 
that into me, Mr. Frenche? But this is all foreign to 
the subject. One needs must go when the devil drives, 
so I am come here to fulfil their bidding, and to make 
you the offer ; for the county is too hot to hold the ould 
plum-splitter, and the aristocracy too cold—so between 
hot and cold, [ am sick of. it.” 

Here he turned himself to one side disconsolately, and 
pulling out his red bandana, began to wipe the profuse 
perspiration from his brow. 

My uncle and I exchanged looks. 

«“ Now, Misther Frenche, do think of it, will you? | 
am not very discrate in telling you all this, but really | 
am so worried, that I am half dead with anxiety and 
vexation; more especially as I have this blessed day got 
another Aint.” 

“No! have you, though?” said my uncle, unable to 
contain himself. 

« Indeed and I have, and rather a strongish one, you 
will allow, Misther Frenche—there, I got that Si//y this 
very blessed morning handed to me with my shaving 
water, by an ould villain that I hired to wait on me, and 
to feed the pigs for an hour every marning ; and who 
swore might the fiend fly away wid him, if he knowed 
from Adam how it comed beneath the jug—there” 

The dil/y ran as follows :— 





“12 o'clock at night—no moon! 

«“ Treacte,—You small lousy spalpeen—the man 
himself, ould Lathom Frenche, and his nevey, young 
Brail, and that blessed ould woman, Misthress Julia, are 
all, every mother’s son of them, at this present spaking 
in Kilkenny. So turn out, you ould tief o’ the world, 
and make room for the rale Ballywindles (you pitiful, 
mouldy ¢mitadéon.) Orangemen although they be, for 
they never lived out of ould Ireland, when they could 
live in it. And show me one of the name who ever 
grudged the poor a bit and a sup—so out wid you, 
Treacle, or you shall hang as high as hangman, before 
the mont be done; like one of your own dirty farthing 
candles, which a rushlight overshines, like the blessed 
sun a pace of stinking fish. 

« Your servant till death—that is till your death, if 
you don’t behave yourself like a jontleman, and do the 
bidding of “Capratin Rock. 

«To the nasty little grocer Treacle (who has 

no right) at Ballywindle.” 


“ Really,” said my uncle, laughing, “ this is very ho- 
nest of you, Treacle, but I have no intention of buying 
back the old place. So, good by—go home, and be a 
little kinder to your poor neighbours, and no fear of you 
—rood by yea 

“(io home, did you say ’—go home—and that’s what 
L will do, Master Frenche, this blessed day—but to the 
ould shop in Cark, to my nephew Thady behind the 
counter there. But if ever I darken a door of Bally- 
windle again, unless on the day of sale, with the mount- 
ed police on the lawn, and the footers in the hall, may’ 
Here he clapped his hand on his mouth, as if to 
stop the oath that trembled on his tongue. 

« Why, Treacle, [have made some money—but if | 
would, I could not repay you your purchase money. 
So”—— 

The grocer caught at this—« Ah, there T have you— 
if the money be the difficulty, it is a bargain already, by 
the powers. I wili leave all the money on it if you 
choose, sir—and at four per cent—there, now.” 

To make a long story short, before that day fortnight, 
Ballywindle opened its once hospitable door once more 
to a Frenche—to the last of a long line of owners. 

At length the day of execution arrived, and I was 
happily married; and, as if we had been guilty of some- 
thing to be ashamed of, we split away the same forenoon 
down the north road, as fast as four horses could carry 
us. 

Our route lay towards Mr. Hudson’s recently inherit- 
ed estate in Scotland, which lay contiguous to the village 
where poor Lennox’s friends resided, and I therefore took 
this opportunity of fulfilling my duty as executor. 
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We arrived at the end of our journey, as happy as 
people usually are in our situation, and had scarcely 
passed a few days in seclusion when the county folks 
began to call; and amongst others, old Mr. Bland, the 
parish minister, and his nephew, paid their respects. I 
soon found that my fame had preceded me, and that I 
had become the lion of Lincomdodie from the connec- 
tion of my history with those of the ne’er-do-weel callant 
Adderfang, as he was always called, and of poor Saun- 
ders Skelp, whose father now suddenly became the rich- 
est inhabitant of the village. 

I was extremely glad to seo the good old clergyman 
after what I already knew of him from poor Lennox’s 
« Sorrows ;” besides, he, along with his nephew, were 
two of the dominie’s executors, and I was desirous of 
denuding myself of the charge, and devolving it on 
them, who were much more competent to manage it, 
from their intimate knowledge of the parties, and resi- 
dence on the spot. This brought us a good deal toge- 
ther during my sojourn in Scotland, and as I frequently 
expressed a desire to meet with Doctor Soorock and Mr. 
Clour, Mr. Bland soon afforded me an opportunity, by 
inviting me to dinner at the manse on some occasion 
that had brought these parties togethcer—I think he called 
it a meeting of presbytery. 

At three o’clock, punctual to the hour, I was at the 
manse, hid amongst trees, with the neat modest little 
church situated about a’stonecast from it, also embowered 
in aclump of fine old elms on the hill side. There, 
walking beside the beautiful clear stream that twinkled 
past, I was introduced to the party. First, there was 
Lord ***, the patron, an urbane, stately sample of the 
old Scotish noble—Dr. Soorock, already mentioned, the 
celebrated ultra evangelical clergyman of the Scotish 
kirk of his day and generation—Old Mr. Clour, the 
minister of Thistledoup, the identical clergyman who 
preached on the day of poor Saunders Skelp’s discom- 
fiture as precentor—old Mr. Bland, the incumbent of the 
parish already mentioned, a remarkably handsome patri- 
archal looking old man, and Mr. Bland, junior, his ne- 
phew, who held the curacy, or what is called in Scotland 
the assistant and successorship to the living, to which he 
was to succeed at his principal’s demise. 

We had a very good dinner, although three or four 
times in the course of it, I asked myself how came you, 
Master Benjamin, to be sitting in an assemblage of this 
kind? However, as the afternoon wore on, we had, 
what J would have called a little whisky punch, but here 
it was called toddy, still all in moderation, as became a 
meeting of clergymen. 

But whisky toddy or punch, call it which you will, 
even of the weakest—and it always gets weaker some- 
how as the night wears on—however slowly you may 
sip it, with time and opportunity, does operate consider- 
able innovation in most brains ; often wearing away one’s 
usual discretion, like water dropping upon flint; but as 
a counterpoise to this, while it sometimes confuses the 
judgment, it as often makes the wit sparkle and send 
forth sudden scintillations, like the aforesaid material 
when struck; so that many a dull hand, many a dark, 
and dreary and chaotic opacity, becomes thereby sud- 
denly illuminated like a piece of phosphorus exposed to 
a stream of galvanic fluid ; and sparks off bright things, 
much to the surprise of those who hear, and eke of him- 
self who speaketh. 

Hillo—the whisky toddy is off with me a little I find, 
and I am firing beside the mark, for there was no dul- 
ness in the present party ; no group of gentlemen ever 
less required whisky punch on this score, but what I 
meant was—“ Poo! who the deuce cares what you 
meant—get along man, will ye ?”’—*« To be sure I will” 
—but what I meant was (you have gained nothing by 
the interruption, friend) that it inspired the excellent 
men to cast the slough of their usual sobriety of manner 
and speech for a time, so as to make their society fresh 
and delightful to a stranger as I was, beyond any thing 
almost ever remember. So, taste my tumbler; there— 
how allons—let us have a touch at the ministers. 
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close with him on some exclusive topic, so that secing!the same dangerous tone from you; there is your ne- 
his lordship determined to keep the conversation general) phew, who I heard preach last Sabbath but one—why, 
and open to all comers, he had to descend into the arena | my friends, the Misses Skinflint—nieces, Mr. Brail of 
and take his chance. However, even here, he was de-|the great Jamaica Skinflints,—at the Sourbog Cottage, 
termined to lead, and this it was which led to the spar- | said it was asin to listen to him, he was so comfort- 
ring I am going to describe. Bat it was all give and | able.” 
take with great cordiality for some time, until, from less | «* With all submission, my dear Doctor Soorock,” said 
to more, he began to disparage their drink, This Was | Mr. Bland, stung by this allusion to his nephew, “ leave 
fairly passing the rubicon, for a more uncanonical pro-/the friendless dominie out, for he has nae friends but 
ceeding could scarcely be imagined, and a thing Mr. | my sell that I ken 0’; and stick to me. According to my 
Clour could not stand by any manner of means, so the | poor ability, I preach’—— ; 
skirmish forthwith began. Doctor Soorock waved him down with his hand, with 
“ Very weel, doctor,” said he—* if ye will not make | the air of an archbishop.“ Your doctrine is orthodox, 
your tumbler according to Jemmy Bland’s advice and | highly orthodox, [I may not impugn it—certainly not; I 
direction there, (for your’s wad na fuddle a pewhead), lonly say that you dwell too little on the high and incom- 
dinna give the drink an ill name, man.” jprehensible mysteries of our faith, which certainly no 
« And that’s right, too,’—chimed in his lordship,— | m in can understand, and rather delight yourself in”’— 
“you are chaplain to our corps, you know, doctor, so 1! Mr. Bland, all gentle as he was, here broke in, for he 
will give you a military maxim, which is always to keep} hada spice of courage in him, that when he thought 
in mind that a tumbler is the reverse of a field-piece, in- | himself or friends unfairly attacked, never failed to prove 
asmuch that with the latter you should reduce the charge | sufficient for the occasion. 
every round, but with the other the rule is to double it,} Duector Soorock, surprised at the interruption, made 
man—to double it.” several attempts to go on, but Mr. Bland held his own 
«True enough, my lord,” e#@d Clour, glorying in| with untooked-for energy ; as he spoke as follows :— 
such an auxiliary, “as your simile is a strang ane, it} “ My dear doctor—you allow my doctrine to be ortho- 
will carry double, like the doctor’s powney; so I will} dox, and I humbly trust it is so, and if [, living here in 
just take a ride aff it mysell—and secondly, as we say,|a beautiful pastoral country, amongst a happy and con- 
you prime a gun to fre it aff, doctor, but here we fire |tented people, lean more to praising the Almighty for 
away to prime ourselves; so you being the greatest gun his goodness than bowing before his throne in dust and 
in company, should have the strongest charge ; there-|ashes, I hope I shall not be held guilty of any great 
fore” jerime there!” Here the fine old man pointed up to- 
«“ Oh, man, Clour,” said Mr. Bland, laughing, “gie!wards heaven, his face kindling as he spoke. « When 
ower with yeer nonsense, and haud yeer tongue—you | Moses Bland, my helper there, came to the kirk to preach 
see the doctor és mending his drink.” 
And so he was, smiling most graciously all the while ; “Tt was a beautiful sumimer’s day. I had searcely 
and by and by he opened, and became exceedingly agree-| ever seen the outline of the mountain so hard and clear 
able, which he could always be when he chose ; although | and sharply detined, as it hove up and out, high into the 
it did strike me now and then, that he took more pains! cold pure blue of the cloudless sky. The misty cap that 
than I thought becoming in a clergyman to disclose how | usually conceals the bald peak yonder, had blown off be- 
intimate he was with a number of the great and learned | fore the fresh breeze that rustled cheerily among the 
in the city of palaces. jtwittering leaves; disclosing the gray scalp, the haunt 
Now, old Clour, who reverenced no man except for|of the gled and the eagle, with the glittering streaks of 
his virtues, being besides as sharp as a needle, saw this;/unmelted but not unsunned snow filling the wrinkle-like 
so finding that the doctor was making his third tum-! storm rifts; whose ice-fed streamlets loomed in the dis- 
bler, and laughingly saying, “that he really did think tance still and fixed like frozen gouts of pure sea foum, 
the whisky was getting weaker, as his lordship had re-| but lower down sparkled in the sun, flowing with a per 





|the day you indicate, all nature was rejoicing. 


marked,” he took his ground to have a yerk at him—/ceptible motion as if the hoary giant had been sheddi: g 
“trusting,” as he said afterwards, “that the superior) glad tears of dropping diamonds. 
strength of his own head being mair habituate till the} “Still nearer, the silver chainlets of their many rills 


drink than a toon’s minister, might enable him to smite | were welded into one small waterfall, that leapt frou its 
the doctor through the joints of his harness, to the effu-; rocky ledge, white as the wreaths that fed it; bending 
sion of his pride, when the toddy had loosened the rivets |and wavering in the breeze, and gradually thinning as it 
of his dour pomposity.” |fell into the Gray Mare’s Tail, until it blew off in smoke, 
Bent on fun, therefore, forth pricked the minister of} and vanished altogether, scarcely moistening the black 
Thistledoup and tee’d the ball (as he called it) of an ar-;and mossgrown stones of the shallow basin beneath. 
gument, involving some point of church government, to) Below this, and skirting the dry rezion of shingle, the 
Doctor Soorock, who, in his usual dictatorial way, be-| paired moortowl, for the cheepers hadna taken wing yet, 
gan to lay down the law anent the same. j we re whirring atmang the purple heather, that glowed 
Finding, however, that he had met his match in Mr.!| under the bright sunlight, as if the mountain had been 
Clour, he speedily strove to eschew the combat, and! girdled in with a ruby zone; while farther down, the 
reining in, he wheeled to break a lance with the mild | sheep bleating to their lambs, powdered the whole green 
minister of the parish, the excellent Mr. Bland. |hillside, like pearls sprinkled on a velvet mantle. 
« Now, Mr. Bland—a-hem—you must pardon me if{ “The kine were lowing in the valley, as they stood 
I do remark, that were you not so old a man, I think I/ knee-deep in the cool burn, whisking away the flies, un- 
could give you some suggestions as to your style of|der the vocal shadow of the overhanging saughs. The 
preaching, that would induce you to alter it for the bet-jgray heron was floating above the spungy flows, from 
ter.” spring to spring, from one dark green tuft of rushes to 
Now this was altogether unexpected, and I thought | another, so ghostlike, that you could not tell it from its 
extremely ill judged; but the truth was that, between |shadow; the birds were singing among the trees; the 
the onset of Mr. Clour and the unusual beverage, the| very crackling of the furze pods in the sun had an ex- 
doctor had become flurried, and in his anxiety to escape | hilarating and joyous sound; and the drowsy and moan- 
from an unpleasant, had selected, what, time and place | ing hum of the myriads of bees, that floated into the 
considered, was unquestionably an i// chosen topic. wee auld kirk through the open window, from the plane- 
Mr. Bland, in his mild gentlemanly way, but evident-} trees that overshadowed it; dangerous as the sound wad 
ly surprised, said that, o/d as he was, he would be de-|hae been to a prosey preacher, on a sultry Sabbath,”— 
lighted to benefit by the learned doctur’s suggestions. (here old Clour cocked his eye)—* it was but a sooth- 
« A-hem—why, then, if you allow me the privilege ine melody to me, for Moses was in the poopit, and I 
an old friend, I would say that you preach too smoothly ; | kenned there wad be nae sleeping there that day. There 








Mr. Bland and Mr. Clour were, I knew, old and sworn that is, that although your sermons, ‘from what I have; was happiness in the very cawing of the rooks in the 


friends and near neighbours, but the doctor seemed ra- 
ther to undervalue the rural clergymen, and to lord it 
over them a little during the intervals he could spare 


from his attention to the great man. The latter, how-}tion, but went on. “ Excellent moral discourses,—still 





heard of them, are excellent moral discourses” auld trees of the kirkyard, as they peered down at us 
« And is that sma’ praise ?” struck in Mr. Clour. | with eyes askance, as much as to say, ‘ ay, freens, there's 
Doctor Soorock did not deign to notice the interrup-jnae gun amang ye the day.’ 

“The farmers came along cracking blithely as they 


. ° . . ' » : . 
ever, with the tact of a gentleman, rather rejected his|}they want what should be the essence of a sermon; andj|looked over the sea of waving grain, now in ear, and 





addresses, I should rather say parried his attempts to|before I go farther, let me tell you, that others have taken fact brouzing under the genial sun, that covered the 
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whole strath; the trouts were glancing and louping at 
the gray flies, and the ducks of the villagers were flaffing 
and squattering in the burn (ye’ll mind the plum* you 
lost your wig in, doctor) where the lasses were washing 
their feet, glancing like silver amang the sparkling wim- 
ples of the clear yet moss-browned water, and putting 
on their shoes and stockings, preparatory to their enter- 
ing the sanctuary, therein differing from the heathen, 
who cast off their slippers at the threshold. Auld Widow 
Miller hersell, sober sedate body, was keckling with 
Tam Clink the blacksmith, as she came along by the 
holly hedge; even the hard-worked carricrs’ horses, with 
their galled backs and shoulders, and the very banes 
sticking through their flanks, were frisking awkwardly 
with their iron joints (like so many of their wooden 
scallold-supporting namesakes bewitched,) in clumsy 
imitation of the beautiful filly there, and neighing on 
the other side of the hedge from you, speaking as plain 
as Balaam’s ass, that the Sabbath was for them also; 
ay, when the very Spirit of God himself seemed visibly 
abroad on the smiling face of the glad earth, is it to be 
wondered at that a man of genius—na, Moses, ye needna 
blush—that an extempore preacher like him, should, 
with so much natural cloquence, have exclaimed, ‘Shall 
all the beasts of the field, and fowls of the air, and fishes, 
yea, shall all creatures, animate and inanimate, praise 
the Lord for his goodness, with one universal burst of 
joy; and shall man alone, while he worships with fear 
and trembling, not mingle with the groan of his just 
humiliation a shout of heart-warm and heartfelt grati- 
tude to the Almighty Dispenser of all this happiness 
around him?” 

There was a pause, that made the good old man turn 
round, startled apparently at his own vehemence—* even 
at the sound himself had made.” 

“Oh, man, Pate Clour, what for hae ye let yeer auld 
frien mak siccan a fule o’ himisell ?”’ 

“Fule, Jemmy Bland !—fule!—ye ne’er were mair 
Then, asite—* Gie him the 


secondly, man—gie him the 


eloquent in your life.” 
secondly—Ye've shaken 
him in his saddle already—so gie him the other devel, 
and yell whmwamle him outricht.” 

Doctor Soorock lay back, and covered his eyes with 
his hands. 

“Ye needna shut your een, friend Soorock,” said auld 
Clour, “ye didna do sae when ye stopped the powney 
that very day amang the barefoot lasses Jemmy Bland 
was speaking o’, some o° them with their coats a gay 
thochit aboon their knees, doctor, when the very dumb 
beast put ye to shame, as an inferior animal ance did a 
greater man; for drink he wadna.” 

Sut the doctor was deaf for a minute—at length he 
said—* Why, Mr. Bland, what [ meant, since you drive 
me to it, Is, that listening to you, your flock may be apt 
to lapse into the grievous heresy of thinking that they 


can do something of themselves—that, in fact, they can | 


in any the sinallest way be instrumental in compassing 
their own salvation.” 

* Safe us, doctor,” rejoined Mr, Bland, “ dinna let you 
and me stick ourselves, like twa meikle bumbees upon 
preciis, on the horns of the auld dilemma of predestina- 
tion and free-will; for ve ken ¢hat was what the de’il 
umsell beach his slius out-owre, Na, na, [hae a way 
o’ my ain, when I am necessitated to touch on this and 
other deep matters, some o? them, which IT darena men- 
tion here. + My friends,’ I say, ‘there are many things 
which I am forced to believe, although I cannot under- 
stand them,’ and here [I shake their pride by calling 
their attention to the suflocating and crushing thought 
of the infinity of space, for instance, or of eternity, 
which our unaided reason compe/s us to believe, although 
our limited faculties are unable to comprehend them. 
Na, to come nearer hame, guid folk, can the cleverest 
doubter among ye, explain to me the nature of the mag- 


netic influence, to gang nae farther, or the principle of 


animal life, or the power of gravitation? No, you can- 
not! therefore you see there are mysteries at every step, 
ay, at the very threshold, that are all too high for us, 
end this is ane o them; but after mature reflection, I 
believe it also from the conviction of my judgment; and 
a chiel that kenned a thing or twa, Locke was his name, 
he did so too, and so did Bacon, and so did Newton, and 
* Plum—a deep pool, or hole excavated by the eddies 
of a stream. 
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mony others as great, ay, greater than they; and, my 
brethren, while no man can reconcile his felt free agency 
with the prescience of the Almighty, yet as you all, 
notwithstanding, exert yourselves under this Godplanted 
consciousness in your every day callings, as if you could 
be instrumental, in some degree at least, in the compass- 
ing of your worldly affairs; why will you not do the 
same with regard to those of such incalculably greater 
importance, especially as the same tremendous Being 
who hath propounded this awful doctrine, hath yet, in 
his loving kindness, said, ‘ whoever wé//, may take of the 
water of lite freely.” And having told them this, what 
more can [ say on the subject? Surely, instead of puz- 
zling myself and perplexing others about matters that 
God has not chosen to reveal, I cannot err greatly, if I 
sometimes veil my face and retreat from before the thun- 
ders, and darkness, and earthquake of Sinai, the moun- 


the bitterness and acrid atmosphere of the desert, ‘ where 
the heaven over our heads is brass, and the earth under 
our feet iron, and the rain of the land powder and dust,’ 
into the quiet and fertile valleys and pure skies of Ca- 
naan; and there, amongst the loveliness and freshness 
of nature, with heartg@swelling with gratitude to Him, 
and love to our brethren of mankind, dwell on Hs attri- 
butes of goodness and mercy, with mixed adoration and 
trembling, and endeavour to sing his praises, in the spirit, 
and with the glorious imagery of David, while preach- 
ing up honesty and merality—ay, you may smile, Doc- 
tor Soorock—and brotherly love and charity, and em- 
ploying myself in comforting the distressed, in relieving 
the needy, and in smoothing the dying sinner’s pillow— 
{ may err—Heaven knows [ may err—but I am not con- 
vinced that I do so.” 

“But J am,” quoth Soorock; “ and from what I 
know and have heard at Sourbog Cottage, it really is 
scandalous, that in place of stirring the hearts of your 
flock by alarming their fears, you send them away as 





happy and contented from the kirk as”- 

* Hoot, toot!”’—Here Mr. Clour laid down his pipe, 
and puffed out a whole cloud at the doctor, as if he had 
fired a gun at him—* Hoot, toot! would you have auld 
jJemmy Bland there, and his young helper, preach up 
damnation to the haill parish to pleasure twa auld horn- 
fisted hoolats? Maybe Corbie wad be the better name. 
Why, let ine tell you, friend Soorock, it is you, and the 
like of you, who, with the best intentions—for mind [ll 
no deny you the merit of meaning well—do more injury 
First of 
all, you preach owre lang—nae sermon is worth a but- 
ton that is Janger than half an hour, or three quarters at 
the vera outside—for a sermon can only be called good 
in the ratio of the good it does. Noo, doctor, dinna in- 
terrupt me—it Is your congregation that are to judge o’ 
this, and no you;—nine men oot o’ ten, wha preach 
mair than three quarters of an hour at atime, do sae 
rather to magnify themselves, if the truth were known— 
I'll no be interrupted, doctor—than to edify their hear- 
ers. A good practical sermon should be like a jigot 0’ 
| wee blackfaced Highland mutton, short in the shank, 
jand pithy, and nutritious, which every body can digest 
something o’, frae the fistling restless callant, wi’ a clue 
lin his breeks, till the auld staid elder, wha hears ye oot 
as steadily—teuch as ben-leather though you may be— 
as if his tail were ‘Tam Clink’s anvil. But if you cram 
the lieges until they yawn again, wi’ a lang metaphysical 
discourse, however good and orthodox it may be, of an 
hour and a half for instance, it becomes, through their 
sheer weariness and physical lassitude, as useless to them 
as ane o’ your flummery, fusionless, fashionable vola- 
vents; that only fashes folk to swallow, blaws them up 
wi’ wind, and sours upon their stamachs when a’s dune. 
But that’s no the warst o’t, for you preach up such an 
unattainable standard of faith and conduct in these 
dreigh discourses 0’ yours, that no humble-minded man 
can ever hope to reach unto it. Why, the very last time 
I heard you hold forth, you worked away a haill hour in 
building up such a beautiful and heavenly-minded cha- 
racter, that an angel might have had some sma’ chance 
of copying it, but no mere mortal; and then, as if to 
deprive even the best of your hearers—if any one there 
could have been audacious enough to dream of coming 
up to your description—you finished by telling them— 
‘ay if they were even all this and mair, yet if they 
wanted an incomprehensible something,’ that you your- 


to religion in the general, than many scoffers. 








tain of the Lord, and wander away with my flock out of 





self did not seem to understand weel—at least you failed 
to make me do sae—‘all was in vain,’—they were in a 
state of utter and hopeless condemnation.” 

Here the doctor tried to break in, but Clour kept the 
lead gallantly. “Indeed, so far as I see, your ol ject is 
to get people into an enthusiastical fermentation, as if 
their minds were to be purified, and racked clear, on 
the principle of a brewer's vat, or as if you were endea- 
vouring to make all your parishioners utterly miserable 
here, to ensure them of happiness hereafter—and you 
sce the issue. Your hearers are now reduced to the 
soured, the gaizened, and the girning; folk who are 
never happy so long as they think they have the smallest 
chance of being saved, while you have driven forth all 
decent and believing men and women, who have mair 
sense than follow a shepherd who never leads them to 
the breezy hillside, nor the verdant meadow, nor the 
cool brook, nor the shady grove, nor gives them a taste 
of milk and honey—(oh, man, do you ever read the 
Psalms of David!)—but either keeps pouter-poutering 
with them down in the mountain-shadowed abyss, among 
the bogs, and ditches, and moss-hags, where the deil digs 
his peats frae, in the Slough of Despond; until they 
catch the rot of the sowl, and perish miserably in the 
mud of hypochondriasm—dear me, I’m almost breath- 
less wi’ that lang sentence—or whistles them away up 
amang the flint-sharp pinnacles on the cauld misty 
heights of abstruse speculation, until mony o’ them soar 
into the clouds, and flee oot o° sicht a’thegither, far be- 
yond the attraction of this sublunary sphere ; while you 
brand us of moderate opinions who inhabit the pleasant 
hillside between the twa extremes, as castaways, living 
in the gall of bitterness and bond of iniquity. Oh, man, 
Soorock”’—(forgetting the Doctor in his excitement)— 
“you ought to have been a Bramin, man, a Hindhu 
Bramin, and to have broadly, and at ance, told the peo- 
ple that, to le sure of heaven, there was nae recipe so 
eflicacious as swinging by a hook through their flesh, at 
the end of a lang pole here, or the high chureh doctrine 
of their creed, by driving tenpenny nails into their 
doups.” 

«But then,” said Dr. Soorock, imploringly—* but 
then see the immorality that prevails here—the laxity 
of morals amongst the women.” 

“ HToot, gae wa wi’ your laxity o’ the women; they 
wad be ticht aneuch, were it no for the men; and dinna 
speak o’ immorality here, so long as such streams of 
abomination are running down the streets of your own 
town. If a puir bit lassie makes a slip on a sliddery 
hill-side in the gloamin’ hereawa, would you have us 
drive the creature demented a’thegither, by never ceasing 
to inveigh against the enormity of the sin until she was 
driven forth in desperation to increase the already over- 
swollen mass of profligacy that putrefies the very air of 
your great cities? Na, na; we reprimand her weel, and 
tell her, after the manner of our great exemplar, to * go 
and sin no more;’ and if ony thing comes o’t, we cooper 
a’ things wi’ a marriage, man—a wee ahint-hand whiles, 
Pll no deny; but, nevertheless, mony a miésfortunate 
puir thing leeves to be a creditable mother of a family, 
when, by harsh treatment—God help us—she might, 
after a life of unutterable depravity, have been left to 
perish the death of a harlot in a Jazar-house.” 

The doctor now seemed persuaded that he had no 
chance ; and as he really was a worthy man at bottom, 
he set himself to propitiate the minister of Thistledoup, 
although he somewhat missed his mark at first. 

“ Well, well, Mr. Bland and Mr. Clour, we shall not 
say any thing more on those subjects just now. We are 
old friends; and if we differ from one another, Iet us 
have the charity to believe that we do so, conscientiously. 
We are auld friends, especially Mr. Clour there and my- 
self. You were at the Marischal College in such a year, 
Mr. Clour ?”” 

“T was sae,” said the latter, dryly enough. 

“T knew it—in auld 'Thingamy’s class ?” 

“Yes,” responded once more the indomitable old man. 

“T was quite and entirely certain of it. And so was 
I, man—so was I. So let us take a glass of toddy to- 
gether ; for noo, since I remember, I mind you weel.” 

“[ts mair than I do you,” quoth the inexorable mini* 
ter of Thistledoup—* it’s mair than I do you. There 
were twa Clours, that year, in auld Thingamy’s class. 
There was Scoonrel Clour and myself; it maun hae beet 
Scoonrel Clour that ye kenned.” 
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This was a settler, and his lordship now interposed z69 t ‘ Isuages, and tenements—even the humble dwelling in 
between the mental gladiators. M cs cr, which his father had been born, and his grand-father had 
« Never mind, Dr. Soorock—never mind our friend of laid the foundation of the family prosperity in the hum- 
Thistledoup—his bark’s waur than his bite. And, Mr. ble vocation of a tailor,—di 


| 
oa isappeared with equal rapidity ; 
Clour, keep the peace man ; ye’re as venomous as an Belford Regis, Miss Mitford’s recent book, is too much jand Nat Kinlay was on the very verge of ruin, when the 
adder the nicht.” like “Our Village ;” a little about hedge-rows, and|death of a rich uncle relieved him from his difficulties, and 
« Here, lassie,” quoth Mr. Bland, anxious to abet his blossoms and furze, and lanes, and common-place people, jenabled him to recommence his career of dissipation. 
jordship in his desire to restore harmony—* Here, lassie, | In the course of a few years his funds were again 
bring some more hot water.” nearly exhausted, and again he was relieved by the be- 
«LT rather think some ef our friens have had plenty | bad. quest of a doting anut, whom two of her other brothers, 
and to spare of that already,” quoth his lordship, slyly. “ Hester” is the prettiest tale in Belford Regis, and as | indignant at the conduct of the hope of the house, had 
« But so be it: Come away, we'll tak another bit tum- of | made their heiress; and the only lesson that her dutiful 
bler—that’s it.” {nephew drew from this second and near approach of 
And once more, as if with one accord, we all bowled | | poverty, was a vague confidence in his own good fortune, 


does well enough, but two or three entire volumes are too 


the best specimen, we take the earliest opportunity 


embodying it. 





along among indifferent subjects; and I do not remem- mee fand that callousness to a particular danger which is the 

ber ever spending a pleasanter or more intellectual even-|_ Amongst the most prominent of the Belfordians who/result of repeated escape from the same sort of peril. 
. m r : ’ re io : . “ane ° . 

ing. {figured at the Wednesday night's club at the King’s Good advice, which, of all valuable commodities, is the 


Soon after this, my dear old mother, my uncle, and | Arms, was a certain portly personage, rather broader|one most frequently wasted, was particularly thrown 
the Hudsons, with Richard Phantom, Esq., whose friends, |than he was long, who was known generally through the | away in his cases he trusted in his lucky star—Napoleon 
although respectable, were poor, and easily persuaded to|/town by the familiar appellation of Nat Kinlay, By | himself not more implicitly—and replied to his friendly 
part with him, joined us; and Mr, Hudson’s beautiful! calling, Nat advisers only by a knowing wink, a good-humoured nod, 
seat was a scene of great gaiety for the remainder of the and a scrap of some gay Anacreontic : 
summer. At length we all returned to Liverpool ; and, | 
some time after, our party tore themselves from their dear; by habit and inclination, a thorough good fellow—played 
friends, and we removed with my uncle to our isn: tthe best rubber, sang the best song, told the best story, 
situated about half a mile from Ballywindle ; for the old | made the best punch—and drank the most of it when might have been his motto. 
gentleman, as a climax to his kindness, had purchased a | made, of any man in Belford. Besides these accomplish-| — "Ppis faith in his peculiar good fortune was nofé dimin- 
beautiful small estate, close to his own, with which he | ments, he was eminently agreeable to men of all ranks;! ished in his own eyes, or in those of his flatterers, when, 
presented us on our wedding-day. He and my mother |had a pleasant word for every body ; was friendly with | just as Aunt Dorothy’s tens of thousands were going 
occupy the family mansion of Ballywindle ; and, to tell | the rich, generous to the poor, never out of spirits, never |\where so many tens of thousands had gone before, Nat 
the truth, my wife and I are more there than at home. As|out of humour, and, in spite of the quips and craaks in| jad the happiness to secure the aflections of @ very 
for Dicky, the old man has corrupted him altogether, and | which he delighted, never too clever for lis company ;/ amiable ea 5. of considerable fortune, and far greater 
he is his constant companion on his little Irish pony. He/|the most popular person in the place was, beyond alll expectations. since she was the presumptive heiress 
speaks with a eaten brogue even than my es gee | doubt, Nat Kinlay. ae aoe wer ogg ith W ) ada fe 
which the latter is so delighted, that he has sunk £1000} In spite, however, of his universal popularity, and of the greater part ot hee life, and ‘ilies seal P ioe of 
in the name of the little fellow ; so that, when he comes | general tendency to overrate his colloquial talents, NO ancient family and large landed property in the péigh- 
of age, he will have a comfortable nest-egg to depend jattorney in the town had so little employment. His}pourhood. — ; 
upon. merits made against him in his profession almost as! He, it is true, opposed the match as violently as a man 

Sir Oliver has now his flag, and commands at ;{strongly as his faults: frank, liberal, open-hearted, and | well could do. His partialities and his pre judices were 
and De Walden, Sir Henry Oakplank—I_ beg his par-|indulgent, as well as thoughtless, careless, daring, and equally against such a connection. His affection for his 
don—swi after the action already related, was made | idle 5 a despiser of worldly wisdom, a hater of oppres-| niece made him dread the misery which must follow a 
commaller, and eventually post. jsion, and a reconciler of strife—he was about the last) union with a confirmed spendthrift ; and his own per- 

He wits recently ordered home, and allowed to call at | person to whom the crafty, the overbearing, or the litigious, | sonal habits rendered Lim exceedinely averse to parting 
Havana, and to give Mademoiselle Sophie and Monsieur! would resort for aid or counsel. The prudent were re-| with one who had been for so many years his principal 
Duquesne a passage in his ship, but he somewhat in-| pelled by his heediessness and procrastination, and the companion and friend. That a young woman, educated 
fringed the letter of the admiral’s license, by converting |timid alarmed at his levity; so that the circumstance /py him in a stately retirement, immured amidst. the 
Mademoiselle Duquesne into Lady Oakplank before em-| which he told as a good joke at the club, of a spider | splendid solitude of Cranley Park in the pursuits of art 
barking. ‘They paid us a visit immediately after being | having spun a web over the lock of his ollice-door, (as! and of literature, should “ abase her eyes” on a low-born 
paid off, on his arrival in England, and are now rusti-|over the poor-box in Hogarth’s famous picture) was no/and unlettered prodigal many years older than herself, 
cating in Switzerland, on a visit to his ill-fated mother’s| uncommon occurrence at his residence. Except by al withont even the attraction of personal graces; that 
relat a8. . few of the poorest and wildest of his boon companions, | Elizabeth Chudleigh, the steadiest of the steady, the 

Old Davy Doublepipe has inherited a goodly sum of |—peanyless clients, who lived at his table all the while! cravest of the grave, demure and pensive as a nun, should 
money from Alderman Sprawl, a kinsman of his, and is|their suits were pending, and took care to disappear just! he jn love with Nat Kinlay.—seemed to her uncle not 
now the master of a fine London ship in the Jamaica/ before their cause was lost, —the mysterious looking Lrass! merely monstrous, but imp sanible. 
trade, as kind to his passengers, from all accounts, as he | knob, with “orricr-BeLL” underneath it, at Mr. Kinjay ’s| Such, however, was the case. And, perhaps, many 
used to be to his brother officers and shipmates. excellent house in Queen street, remained unrung from} of the striking discrepancies that existed between them 

I izequently hear from my Jamaica friends, who are | term to term. lin character and situation tended to foster their mutual 
pto’rerous and happy, and Listado has settled down, so Startling as such a circumstance would have seemed | affection rather than to cheek its growth. ‘lo Nat. little 
as tO take Mr. M ’s place in the management of the | to most professional men, it was long before this total | aceioitemnadl to the best fen.ale society, the gentle reserve 
business at Havana, and so far as I can learn, his heart ‘absence of profitable employment made the slightest im-| and quict elegance of Elizabeth, accidentally thrown in 
is 4one the worse of his disappointment. As for Massaj pression on Nat Kinlay. The son of an affluent trades-! jis way at the house of a neighbouring. gentleman, 
Quscco, he installed himself as butler, without thinking {man in a distant county, he had been articled to a soli-! proved infinitely more captivating than the mere girlish 
ita all necessary to ask any questions. He certainly |citor, rather as a step in station, an advance towards ! prettiness, or the showy dashing vulgar style of beauty, 
takes more liberty with me than any other servant, and | gentility, than with any view to the money-making faci-, with which he was familiar; whilst she—Oh! have we 
makes his remarks very freely —“ Ah, massa, lucky for |lities of that lucrative calling. His father, judging from! pot all seen some sage and sedate damsel of six-and- 
you, you touch in dat river wid de leetle felucca.” his own frugal habits, thought that Nat, the only child | twenty—staid, demure, and coy, as the prude of Pope's 

“ As how, Master Quacco ?” amongst a large family of wealtny brothers, would have land Cibber’s davs—carried off her feet by the mere charm 

“Oh! you would never hab know what it was to| money enough, without making himself a slave to the! of a buovant, merry, light-hearted rattle, thoughtless, 
have so good a sarvant if you had not—but ater all, dis/law ; and when the early death of his parents put him! generous, and good natured? Alas! the tale is common. 
gooder countree more as Africa, if people only would in possession of thirty thousand pounds lawful money | And the want of good looks in the hero of the present 
speak Englis, such as one gentleman can onderstand;|of Great Britain, besides the great-draper’s shop in the! story (though his head was good, and his figure at four 
and de sun could be persuade to sine upon him some-|little town of Cranley where that money had been accu-{or five-and-thirty was by no means so unsightly as it 
time—Ah! almost more better countree as Jamaica, so|mulated,—to say nothing of the stock and good-will, and | afterwards hecame,) was amply compensated by manners 
I bery well content to take my rest in him.” divers messuages and tenements, gardens and crofts, in | so agreeable, and a kindness so real, that personal beauty 

Friend, we have had a tolerably long spell of each{and about the aforesaid town—Nat was most decidedly | seemed as nothing in the comparison. ‘There was a spice 
other's company, but I hope and trust nobody on board |of the same opinion. of romance in the affair too,—-a horse that had run away, 
has been sea-sick. Having no excuse for holding on{ But, extravagant in every sense of the word, luxurious} or had been like to run away, and had been stopped by 
any longer, I now cast off the line—there—so you may jin his habits, prodigal in his generosity, expensive in his|the courage and address of the gentleman; so poor 
amuse yourself by hauling in, and coiling down at your|tastes, easy and uncalculating as a child, the thirty thou-| Elizabeth said, and thought, that he had saved her life. 


“ Was,—could he help it ?-igaipecial attorney ;” 
« Pleased let us trifle life away, 
And think of care when we grow old,” 

















leisure; for here we are at last, at the end of the sand pounds, between building and driving, and card-| Could she do less than devote that life to his happiness? 
playing, and good-fellowship—(for sporting he was too} And when he vowed that, with her for his companion 
CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. |unwieldy and too idle, or that would undoubtedly have | and guide, he should never go astray aguin, could she co 
ibeen added to the catalogue of the spendthrift’s sins,) |less than believe him ? 
the thirty thousand pounds melied away like snow in the} Accordingly the lady being of aze, her parents dead, 








sunshine; the produce of the shop, gardens, crofis, mes-!and her ewn fortune absolutely in her powey, they were 
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married, with no other drawback to her happiness than) reliction of femmine dignity, of wifely delicacy,—an en- 
libertinism and vice, which nothing 


the total and solemn renunciation of the kind uncle who! couragement of 
He was inexorable ; and 


had been to her as a parent. Nat indeed, with his usual! could induce him to tolerate. 
sinzuine spirit, made sure of his relenting ; but Elizabeth. Elizabeth, determined not to abandon the helpless child, 
better acquainted with the determined and somewhat loved her the better for the injustice of which she was 
stubborn temper which they h id to encounter, felt a sad the object. 

foreboding that the separation was final, She soon, how- In herself, Hester was singularly interesting. 
ever, forgot this evil in the bustle and excitement of the rounded by comforts and luxuries, and the object of con- 
wedding excursion, and in the total alteration of scene stant and affectionate attention from both Mr, and Mrs, 
and of habits which ensued upon their settling down into Kinlay, there was about her a touch of thoughtfulness 
and melancholy, a mild and gentle pensiveness, not a 
Nat, when at home, 


Sur- 


married life. 

One of the few stipulations which his fair bride had little striking in so young a girl, 
mide was, that Nat should change his residence and re-, spent more than half his time in playing with and caress- 
sume his profession, Accordingly he bought the house) ing her; but his jokes, usually so exhilarating, failed to 
and business of old John Grove, one of the most thriving enliven Hester: she smiled at them indeed, or rather she 
practitioners that ever laid down the law in Belford, and} smiled at him with fond and innocent gratitude ; but no 
soon became an eminent and popular denizen of the good, one ever remembered to have heard her laugh; and to 
town, where he passed his time much to his satisfaction,| read, or rather devour, in the room which she was per- 
in furnishing and altering his already excellent house,| mitted to call hers, whatever books she could come by, 
throwing out bow-windows, sticking up verandhas, add-} or to wander in the extensive and highly-cultivated garden 
ing to the coach-houses and stables, erecting a conserva-| with a beautiful Italian greyhound belonging to Mrs. 
He took a pasture}Kinlay, or to rambleswith the same graceful companion 
farin about half a mile off, stocked it with cattle, built aj through the picturesque fields of the Dairy Farm, formed 
fancy dairy, and bought a flock, the lonely child’s deafest amusements. Whether this 

These were his graver extravagances, his business way | unusual sadness proceeded from her being so entirely 
of spending money. Society, or rather perhaps com-! without companions of her own age, or was caught un- 
pany in all varieties and degrees, formed his gayer mode} consciously from Mrs, Kinlay’s evident depression, and 
of outlay. 
dinners and tavern-suppers,—meetings of all sorts and) quick feeling, that beneath an outer show of gaiety all 
degrees, so that they ended in cards and jollity, from the} was not going well—or whether it were a mere accident 


tory, and building a garden-wal. 





patrician reunions of the hunt, to which his good songs,}of temperament, none could ascertain. 
and good stories, and good-humour, gained him admittance, | these causes might combine to form a manner most un- 
down to the pigeou-shooting matches at the Rose and} usual at her age; a manner so tender, so gentle, so diffi- 
Crown, of which he was the idol—wine and billiards, | dent, so full of pleading sweetness, that it added incalcu- 
whist and punch,—divided his days and nights amongst } lably to the effect of her soft and delicate beauty. Her 
thems and poor Elivabcth soon found how truly her! look seemed to implore at once for love and for pity ; and 
uncle had prophesied when he had told her, that to marry , hard must have been the heart that could resist such an 
Nat Kinlay was to give herself to present care and future appeal. 

She did not cease to love him; perhaps she Every day increased Hester’s sadness and Mrs. Kin- 
would have suffered less if she had. Seltish, utterly and) lay’s depression ; but the reckless gaiety of the master 
hasely selfish, as he was in pursuing his own ignoble|of the house suffered no diminution. It had, however, 
pleasures at the expense of his wife’s happiness, there} changed its character. The buoyancy and light-hearted- 
was still that about him which it was impossible to dis-|ness had vanished ; even the confidence in his inalienable 
Jike—a sweet and merry temper, a constant kindness of| good fortune was sensibly lessened—it was not, however, 
look and of word, and a never-failing attention to pro-| gone. No longer expecting a pardon from his wife’s of- 
cure every thing which he even fancied could give her, fended kinsman, and not yet hardened enough to wish, or at 
pleasure ; so that Elizabeth, who, conscientiously refrain-| least to confess to himself in the face of his own conscience 
ing from every sort of personal expense, took care never}that he wished, for his death, he nevertheless allowed 


penury. 


to express the desires which he would be so sure to have! himself (so do we cheat our own souls) to think that, if 


gratified, often wondered how he could have divined her! he should die, either without a will, or with a will drawn 
wishes and her tastes. No woman could dislike such a! up in a relenting mood, all would again go right, and he 
husband, 
They had no child; but after they had been two or! ideas once admitted, he soon began to regard as a certain- 
three vears married, a beautiful little girl, about four} 
vears old, fair as alabaster, with shining ringlets of the sixty, and the eventual softening of one of the most stern 
texture and colour of undyed silk, made her appearance | and stubborn hearts that ever beat in a human bosom. 
They called her Hester; and Mrs.j His own relations had forgiven him :—why should not 


in Queen. street. 
They had died just as the money was 


Kinlay said to those of her acquaintance whom she} bis wife's? 


Parties at home and parties abroad, club-|from an intuitive perception, belonging to children of 


Perhaps each of 


he once more prosperous and happy ; and, this train of 


ty the speedy death of a temperate and hale man of 


ae 





thought entitled to an explanation, that the child was an 
orphan whom Mr. Kinlay had permitted her to adopt. 
It was observed that, once when she had made this de- 
claration before him, the tears stood in his eyes, and he 
caught up the litte girl in seeming play, and buried his 
face in her silky curls to conceal his emotion One or 
two of his old Cranley friends remembered, too, a vague 
story concerning a pretty country-girl in that neighhour- 
hood. She had died—and some had said that she had 
died in childbed, about four years before; and her name 
had been Hetty. Be that as it might, the little Hester 
Was firmly established in the house, the darling of the 
gay and jovial master, and perhaps even more decidedly 
the comfort of his mild and pensive wife. 

Time wore on; Hester was seven, eight, nine years 
old, and this, the fourth fortune that he had spent, began 
Elizabeth's prudence had somewhat retard- 
ed the evil day, but poverty was fast approaching ; and, 
with all his confidence in his own good fortune, and in 
her uncle’s relenting, even Nat began to be conscious of 
Of the forgiveness of her rich relation. 


to wax low. 


lis situation. 


indeed, she well knew that there was no hope. Bad 
news seldom fails to reach those most interested ; and she 
had heard from authority which she could not doubt, that 
the adoption of Hester had annihilated all chance of! 
pardon, 
home that motherless innocent seemed in his eyes a de-| 


Severely strict in his own morals, the bringing 





urgently wanted :—why should not he ? 

He was not, however, so thoroughly comfortable in 
this faith but that he followed the usual ways of a man 
going down in the world, spending more prodigally than 
ever to conceal the approach of poverty, and speculating 
deeply and madly in hopes of retrieving his broken for- 
tunes. He played higher than ever, bought brood-mares 
and merino flocks, took shares in canals and joint-stock 
companies; and having in his prosperous days had the 
ill fortune to pick up at a country broker’s a dirty, dingy 
landscape, which when cleaned turned out to be a Both, 
(ever since which unlucky moment he had fancied him- 
self a connoisseur,) he filled his house with all the rub- 
bish to be picked up in such receptacles of trash, whether 
in town or country,—Raphaels from Swallow street, and 
Claudes from the Minories. 

These measures had at least the effect of shortening 
the grievous misery of suspense without hope, the linger- 
ing agony of waiting for ruin. Almost as soon as poor 
Nat knew the fact himself—perhaps even before—his 
creditors discovered that he was pennyless, and that his 
debts far exceeded his assets; a docket was struck, 
assignees appointed, the whole property given up, (for 
Mrs. Kinlay, in her imprudent and hasty marriage, had 
neglected the precaution of having even a part of her 
own money settled upon herself,) and the destitute family 
removed to London. Only a month before, Juliet, the 


graceful Italian greyhound, had died, and Hester had 
grieved (as older and wiser persons than Hester do grieve) 
over the loss of her pretty favourite ; but now, as for the 
last time she paced mournfully those garden-walks where 
Juliet had so often gamboled at her side, and sat for the 
last time on the soft turf under the great mulberry-tree 
where they had so often played together, she felt that 
Juliet, lying peacefully in her quiet grave amidst a bed 
of the pure and fragrant rose unique, had escaped a great 
evil, and that, if it pleased God, she could be content to 
die too. 

Still more did that feeling grow upon her on their re- 
moval to a dark and paltry lodging in a dreary suburb of 
that metropolis where every rank and degree, from the 
most wretched penury to the most splendid affluence, 
finds its appropriate home. A wretched home was theirs ; 
small without comfort, noisy without cheerfulness, want- 
ing even the charm of cleanliness or the solace of hope, 
Nat’s spirits sank under the trial. Now, for the first 
time, he viewed before his eyes, he felt in his very heart's 
core, the miserable end of a life of pleasure ; and, when 
he looked around him and saw the two beings whom he 
loved best on earth involved in the irremediable conse- 
quences of his extravagance ; condemned, for his fault, 
to sordid drudgery and squalid want ; punished, not mere- 
ly in his own self-indulgent and luxurious habits, but in 
his fondest and purest affections,—his mind and body 
gave way under the shock ; he was seized with a danger- 
ous illness, and, after lying far many weeks at the point 
of death, arose, weak as an infant, to suffer the pains and 
penalties of a premature old age, and that worst penalty 
of all—the will but not the power of exertion! Oh, if 
he could but have called back one year of wasted strength, 
of abused intellect! ‘The wish was fruitless, in a world- 
ly sense; but his excellent wife wept tears of joy and 
sorrow over the sincere though tardy expiation. 

She had again written to her uncle, and had received 
a harsh and brief reply :—“ Leave the husband who is 
unworthy of you, and the child—his child—whom his 
influence prevailed on you to adopt, and I consent to re- 
ceive you to my heart and my dwelling; b"'® never 
whilst you cling with a fond preference to these degrad- 
ing connections—never, even if one should die, until you 
abandon both, will I assist you as a friend, or own you 
as a kinswoman.” 

Mrs. Kinlay felt this letter to be final, and applied no 
more. Indeed, had she wished to address the obdurate 
writer, she knew not where to direct to him; for she as- 
certained from an old friend in the neighbourhood of 
Cranley, that, a few weeks after the date of this letter, he 
left his beautiful residence, the seat of the family for 
many generations,—that the house was shut up, the 
servants discharged, and nothing known of the master 
beyond a vague report that he was gone abroad. 

That hope over, they addressed themselves to the task 
of earning a humble living, and were fortunate enough 
to find an old friend, a solicitor of great practice and high 
character, who, although he had of late years shunned 
the prosperous prodigal, was most ready to assist the 
needy and repentant one. Nat, always quick, adroit, 
and neat-handed, had been in his youth a skilful engrosser; 
and Mr. Osborne, finding on trial that he could depend 
upon him, not only employed him in his office when his 
failing health allowed him to leave the house, but trusted 
him with deeds to take home, in the completion and some- 
times the entire execution of which Mrs. Kinlay, apply- 
ing herself to master the difficulties of the art, proved a 
most able and willing assistant. Hester, too, helped them 
and waited on them to the extent of her little power; 
and, once plunged into the healthful tide of virtuous in- 
dustry and active exertion, the impoverished family found 
their sufferings greatly diminished. Even poor Nat, 
after a hard day’s scrivening, felt his mind lightened and 
his conscience soothed. But this was a solace that be 
‘ame more and more rare; the attacks of disease pressed 
on him with increasing frequency and added severity, and 
Mrs. Kinlay and Hester were the chief bread-winners of 
the family. 

In the mean while, all their property at Belford had 
been disposed of,—plate, china, linen, the superb collec: 
tion of greenhouse and hot-house plants, the trumpery 
pictures and the handsome furniture; and, persons not 
otherwise unfeeling, had committed the common but un- 
feeling act of crowding emulously to the sale, and talk- 





ing quietly over the ruin of the acquaintance whom, not 
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a month before, they had visited and liked, pelhie- not to. | nade scarce Ay touched with ¢ gray, a firm intelligent coun-| did not; even Mrs, C olby’s ingenuity could not extract 


like Mrs. Kinlay, under all the disadvantage of low spirits, | 
was impossible. 
garniture of old china and Dutch tiles, was dismantled | 
and sold off; a dividend was paid on the debts, and every 
trace of poor Nat was swept away from Beltord; the 


house where he had resided, which had hung longest on) literature, but with bibliography,—a hunter after choice 
hand as being almost too expensive a residence for a} 
town, having at last found a purchaser, who, if outward | 


indications might be trusted, was as different as possible 
from its late jovial but unthrifty proprietor. 
The new occupant, who took possession in the dusk! 


of the evening and retired immediately to the back draw-/ good a subject for a grand incremation, in the hands ot 
ing-room, which had been fitted up for his reception, kept| the curate and barber, as that of Don Quixote himself, 


himself so close within his citadel, the garden and tie 
apartments looking into it, (the ‘shutte ‘rs of the front 
windows not being even opened, ) that the inhabitants of 
Queen street, especially our friend Mrs. Colby, who iodg- 
ed in one of a row of small houses nearly opposite, and 
kept a pretty keen look-out on her neighbours, particu- 
larly on a fresh arrival, began to think that they had been 
misinformed as to the sale of the house, and that a cross- 
looking old woman, and a strong homely country-gir! 
who seemed to officiate under her asa drudge, and might 
be seen every morning upon her knees scrubbing the steps 
before the door, (those steps which no foot ever defiled !) 
were merely put in by the assignees to take care of the 
premises. Influenced by these suspicions, Mrs. Colby, 
who felt at once defrauded and affronted by not being 
able to answer the natural questions respecting her oppo- 
site neighbour, and not even knowing whether she had 
an opposite neighbour or not, took an opportunity one 
fine morning, when both the young and the old woman 
were at the door, the one at her usual scrubbery, the other 
taking in some butcher’s meat, to enquire if their master 
were arrived. The poor lady took nothing by her mo- 
tion; the Cinderella-looking maid was stupid, and cried 
Anan! the crone was surly, and banged the door in her 
face. No enyuiry ever appeared more completely baffled ; 
and yet Mrs. Colby had pretty nearly satisfied herself as 
to the ostensible object of her question, (¢. e. whether the 
purchaser were arrived,) having caught a glimpse in the 
tray (our friend Stephen Lane used to say that Mrs. 
Colby could see through a deal board) of some prime 
rump-steaks and a aed of house-lamb, viands usually 
reserved for a master’s table; and having also discerne d, 
standing a little back i in the passage, as if cogitating the 
question “ Shall I bark ?” a beautiful Italian greyhound, 
so closely resembling the deceased Juliet, who had been 
of Mrs. Colby’s acquaintance, that if such a thing as the 
ghost of a dog had been ever heard of, and that shrewd 
and unimaginative lady had been a believer in the un- 
profitable mysteries of the Gothic superstition, the light 
and graceful little animal might have passed for an ap- 
parition. 

A week, nay a month passed away, and still Mrs. 
Colby, although keeping constant watch, had not been 
fortunate enough to see the stranger. It would almost 
seem that he had returned her compliment, and kept 
watch over her goings and comings likewise ; for twice 
at least, as she had the mortification to hear, he had gone 
out during the short time that she had been off guard; 
once, as it appeared, to visit the nursery-garden, fresh 
stock the hothouses and greenhouses, and hire suitable 
gardeners; the second time, to exchange his roomy and 
excellently situated pew in St. Stephen’s church, (in the 
fitting up of which poor Nat hed spent much money,) 
for a small niche in an obscure nook, which had no earthly 
recommendation but that of being close to a side-door at 
which the occupant might go out or come in without ob- 
servation, and being so placed that it could be surmount- 
ed by a brass rod and a green curtain without causing 
annoyance or inconvenience to any one. 

This last circumstance gave an insight into his cha- 
racter which every subsequent indication strengthened 
and confirmed. ‘The man was evidently that plant of 
English growth called an oddity. He neither received 
nor returned visits, made no acquaintance, and seemed to 
have no associate in the world besides his cross house- 
keeper and his beautiful dog. Gradually he fell into the 
habit of going into the streets, and entering the shops to 
which business called him ; and then it was seen that he 


| tenance, and a general air of careless gentility—the air 


in its assertion. 
After a time he began to haunt the bookseller’s shops, 
and showed himself a man well acquainted not only with 


editions, and a dear lover of that perhaps not very ex- 
tensive class of scarce works which are valuable for other 
qualities besides their scarcity. In the old English drama 
particularly, and old ballads and romances in all languages, 
he was curious; and his library would have formed as 


whom he also emulated in the liberality of his orders 
and his total regardlessness of expense. 

Another of his haunts was the shop of an intelligent 
print-seller in the town, whom he employed in burnish- 
ing the frames and assisting him to hang a small but 
splendid collection of the finest Italian masters,—such 
pictures as it was sin and shame to shut up within doors 
more rigidly barred than those of a prison, inasmuch as 
none could find entrance ; and such as collectors—who, 
even the most tasteful, often find the pleasure their pic- 
tures afford to their own eyes nota little enhanced by 
their value in the eyes of others—are generally ready 
enough to display. 

From the report made by the printseller of these mag- 
nificent paintings, and of the richness and_tastefulness 
of the furniture, together with his large orders and punc- 
tual payments amongst the different tradespeople of the 
town, a strong and probably exaggerated notion of the 
recluse’s great wealth began to prevail amongst the gen- 
tecl—that is to say, the idle circles of Belford, to whoin, 
in the absence of individual occupation, any thing in the 
shape of mystery and news proved a welcome resource 
from the sameness and enn? of their general condition. 
During six months that he had been in the place, nothing 
more had been known of him than that his newspapers 
came addressed to Oliver Carlton, Esq. Beyond that, not 
a tittle of intelligence had Mrs. Colby been able to ex- 
tract from the postman. He could not even tell her what 
the papers were; and she felt that it would somewhat 
have mitigated the fever of curiosity to know whether 
Mr. Carlton (if Carlton were indeed his name—if he 
were not rather some illustrious incognito) amused his 
solitude by the perusal of the Times or the Chronicle, 
the Standard or the Courier. Then she could at least 
have guessed at his politics, have learned to think of him 
as Whig or ‘Tory. Now he was worse than the Veiled| 
Prophet—the most provoking puzzle in existence ! 

This feeling was shared in no small degtee by our 
friend King Harwood ; for if curiosity ever were a female 
monopoly, (which, by the by, I have not the slightest in- 
tention of admitting,) that time has long since passed 
away, and this identical personage, Mr. King Harwood, 
was in himself a bright example of a man possessing as 
much inguisitiveness and impertinent curiosity as all the 
sex put together. He it was who proposed to Mrs. Colby 
to storm Mr. Carlton’s castle severally, and see whether 
their united powers or observation could not elicit some 
circumstance that might tend to elucidate the mystery ; 
and after some hesitation, Mrs. Colby consented; she 
being armed with the fair pretence of charity, as one of 
the lady collectors of a penny society ; whilst King had 
provided himself with a letter from a young clergyman, 
who was standing for an evening lectureship at a public 
institution in London, and had requested Earl Harwood 
to canvass any of the governors with whom he chanced 
to be acquainted, enclosing a list in which appeared the 
name of Oliver Carlton. 

Furnished with this document, our friend the beau 
approached, though with some caution, the grand object 
of his curiosity—the Bluebeard’s chamber of Queen street. 
The point of admission had been regarded by both par- 
ties as a question of considerable difficulty, « Not at 
home” being the regular answer to all visiters ; and our 
adventurer had determined to watch Mr. Carlton home 
to dinner, and walk boldly after him into the house; a 
plan which was the more easily accomplished, as the 
milkman, happening to stop at the door at the same in- 
stant, favoured the manwuvre, by engaging the attention 





was a tall, erect, elderly gentleman, muscular and well| 
proportioned, with a fine intellectual head, bald on the} 
crown and forehead, and surrounded by short curly dark| 


of the stupid maid, who answered her master’s knock. 
What pasied between them, we have no business to 


more from the erest-fallen King, than that the interview 


Even the dairy-house, with its pretty jof one too sure of his station to take any thing like trouble} had been short and decisive, (indeed having been wateh- 


ing him from her window with Dr. Fenwick’s stop-wateh 
in her hand, she knew that the time which elapsed be- 
tween this stealthy entrance and his r: apid exit was exact- 
0 four minutes and forty-three seconds, and that Mr. 

Carlton was a brute!) Upon which encouragement, Mrs. 
Colby forthwith took up the Society’s documents, and 
marched over the way herself—curious, perhaps, to know 
what sort of brute she might find him. 

The lady was admitted without difficulty, and found 
herself, with a facility which she had not expected, and 
which put her a good deal out of her play, in the pre- 
sence of Mr. Carlton, and compelled by his manner to 
plunge at once into the affairs of the charity. “A penny 
society !” exclaimed her host, with an expression of sar- 
casm which only a long habit of scorn can give to any 
lips; “you come for a penny subscription! Madam, f 
have just had the honour of a visit from a gentleman, 
who is, he tells me, called King—King, doubtless, of the 
Busybodies! Do not compel me to tell a lady that she 
is well fitted to be their queen,” 

And Mrs. Colby found it convenient to take up her 
papers and march off, as her Juckless predecessor had 
done before her. 

From this time Mr. Carlton continued inaccessible and 
unmolested, holding intercourse with none but the poor 
of the place, whom he relieved with great magnificence 
He was evidently a man of fortune 
and education; of retired and studious habits, of very 
good principles, and very had temper, (soured probably 
by some domestic calamity, for it is our English way to 
quarrel with the whole world if injured by one individu- 
al); and as the Belford people got used to his odditi s, 
and ceased to watch his comings and goings, and he, in 





and soine ecaprice. 


his turn, came to regard the persons amongst whom he 
lived no more than the passing and unobservant crowds 
of London or Paris—those mighty streams of human 
life, amongst which an isolated individual ts but as a drop 
of water in a great river,—his — to being seen in- 
sensibly wore away, and he walked in and out of his 
house as freely and quietly as his neighbours. 

It was now more than four years since the Kinlays 
had left Belford, and little had been heard of them during 
their absence. Poor Nat, who, at his height of populari- 
ty, had won only the undesirable distinction of being 
liked, but not esteemed even by the thoughtless, whilst 
by the sober-minded he was universally condemned, had 
been succeeded by another “ good fellow” 
parties which he frequented, whose newer songs and 
fresher jokes had entirely effaced the memory of their old 
boon companion—such ave the friendships of men of 
pleasure !—whilst his wife, though universally respeeted, 
had shrunk so completely from every sort of intimacy, 
that, amongst her many acquaintances, there was not one 
who lived with her upon more familiar terms than is im- 
plied by a polite interchange of visits. Well-wishers 
she had many, friends she had none; and almost the 
first tidings that were heard of het in Belford during 
those three years were, that she had returned there a 
widow; that her husband had died after a tedious illness; 
and that she herself, in a state of failing health and utter 
poverty, had arrived in the town accompanied only by 
Hester, had taken a small lodging nearly opposite her 
own old house, and intended to support herself by needle- 
work. 

Why she chose for her place of abode a spot so well 
calculated to revive melancholy recollections, can be ac- 
counted for only on the principle which none can under- 
stand, but all have felt, that endears to us the scene of 
past sufferings. This was undoubtedly her chief reason ; 
although she sometimes said to herself, with desperate 
calmness, “ This is my parish, and I will not give the 
overseers the trouble of removing me in case I am com- 
pelled to apply to them.” Another cause for her fixing 
in Belford might be found in its being the residence of a 
favourite old servant, now a respectable mantuamaker in 
the town, who was likely to be useful to her in procuring 
employment, and to whoin, in case of her own death, she 
could entrust the child of her pity and her love—her own 
dear Hester. 

Through this attached old servant,—why did I say 
that she had no friend in Belford ?—it was soon made 


almongst the 





know. Mr. Harwood would not tell, and Mr. ¢ varlton] 


known to the ladies of the place that Mrs. Kinlay de- 
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She had net fainted, and yet she seem- 
scious of the caresses of poor Hester, or 








1, Mrs, Kinlay was sufliciently collected 
cirl for a walk, while she conversed 
humble but faithful friend. 

» result of this consultation was a long letter writ- 
. and a itched to the post-office by 
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ied of a large packet, apparently, as 
from a transient glance which she was 
te to repeat, of her dear mother’s own letter 
with two or three lines in the envelope. 
aight be the contents, the eflect was exquisitely 
=e das the unhappy lady had long been to 
stroke seemed the most severe of any, and 
ress the affectionate anxiety 
ier twenty times a day to implore that 
be confided to her. 
- could not avoid connecting it in her own mind 
o and his master; she even thought that the 
‘across her as a sound once fami- 
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as Mrs. Kinlay’s quiet sealy 3 ; and scihine g¢ more aa 
sup P mrt them both— |} 
i hile Christmas approached, and the 
‘linvalid’s health became more and more precarious ; 
labours (although liberally paid) became 
re and more inadequate to the additional expenses of 
Kinlay, whose hoard of 
trinkets had been nearly exhausted by 
long illness and the burial of her husband, now disposed 
leven of her laces and linens, reserving nothing but mere 
tries for herself and Hester, and a small but beau- 
tiful end valuable repeater—the last gift, as she said, of a 


resource and Hester’s incessant labours kept 
for the poor child found 
and December, and January could be 
‘dark even out of London: and the winter passed away 
‘unmarked by any occurrence, except the formation of a 
|warm and lasting friendship between herself and Romeo. 
‘}One day, by some strange accident, the graceful little 
lcreature, shy and timid as a fawn, had lost his master, 
|missed him in some of the booksellers’ and printsellers’ 
and when, after a fruitless 
ie addressed himself in distress and perplexity to 
ithe task of finding his way home, he encountered a tribe 
thbour, when one bright autumn jof noisy urchins, the pests of the streets, ripe for mis- 
that they arrived |chief, who, seeing the poor little animal panting, 


ir|ehem through the dark months ; 
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its vicinity to her/shops that he frequented ; 


happening to see 


was early in October 





er sitting at work at the open |breathless for fear, surrounded it shouting and hooting, 


hallowed their own curs upon it, chased it as if | it had 
been a wild beast, and finally followed it up the street 
with the ery of « A mad dog !”? 


In this plight, Hester, going to the chemist’s for medi- 


cine, met the worried and bewildered little creature, who, 
on her ealling “Romeo!” came to her at once, and 
sprang into her arms; and little as the slight gentle gir] 
seemed calculated to encounter the small mob of mis. 
chievous boys already emulating the hero of Hogarth’s 
Progress of Cruelty, and promising candidates for a simi- 
lar catastrophe, yet, strong in womanly scorn and righte- 
ous indignation, she succeeded in rescuing her trembling 
protegé, and kept his pursuers at bay, until, still carrying 
him in her arms, she took refuge with her frightened 
charge in a respectable shop. There she sat down with 
him in her lap, and sootii¢d and caressed him until his 
fear seemed Jost in Jove and gratitude to bis fair pre- 
server. Dogs are great physiognomists,—that is admit. 
ted on all hands; they are also voice-fanciers ; and Romeo 
showed his discrimination in both these points, by being 
never weary of looking at his new friend’s sweet face, or 
of listening to her melodious tones. ‘They were obliged 
to part, for Hester felt it a point of duty to return him as 
speedily as might be to the master who seemed to love 
nothing else in the world, and accordingly she took him 
to the door before he had been even missed; but from 
that moment an attachment of the warmest kind was 
established between them, Romeo loved Hester as the 
most grateful of all animals Joves those who have served 
him; and Hester loved Romeo with that still stronger 
and more delightful affection which a young and gener 
ous girl feels for one whom she has served. 


Under the guidance of this sentiment, it was quite 


extraordinary, considering how little either party went 
out, that they should so often contrive to meet each 
other. Romeo watched for Hester, and Hester watched 
for Romeo. It was an innocent romance, a rare instance 
of a clandestine intercourse without guilt or shame, 
Whether Mr. Carlton knew of their meetings, never ap- 
peared, Mrs. Kinlay did, and felt a pleasure which few 
things now could give her when Romeo bounded up 
stairs with Hester to pay her a visit. Frugal as they 
were, denying themselves all but necessaries, they could 
not resist the temptation of keeping a supply of the deli- 
cate biscuits which that choice and fragile race of dogs 
are known to prefer to any other food; and Romeo, how- 
ever difficult to coax into eating at his own home, never 
refused the cates prepared for him by the fair hands of 
his new friends. It was a very singular and very genu- 
ine attachment. 


The winter, although gloomy, had been mild; and 


even in the Christmas week Hester, who knew every 
dell where the starry primrose grew, and every hedge- 
row where the violet blossomed, had cheered the sick- 
room of Mrs. Kinlay by a nosegay of primroses; whilst 
during the whole of February she had contrived to find 
on southern banks, and in nooks sheltered from almost 
every wind, covered by withered grass, or couching 
amongst short mossy turf, a few, and a very few, early 
violets;—for those sweet flowers know and obey their 
season, and although an occasional straggler, tempted by 
the mildness of the weather, may steal into day, yet the 
countless multitude, the mass of fragrant blossoms (un- 
like the primrose, which, provided not checked by frost, 
will cover the ground in mid-winter), reserves its ‘simple 
beauty and its exquisite perfume for its own month of 
March. And now March had arrived—a March soft and 
genial as April; and Mrs. Kinlay appearing much revived 
by the beauty of the weather, and the fresh impulse given 
to all nature by the breath of spring, Hester was most 
anxious to win her into walking with her one fine Sun- 
day as far as the pastures of the Dairy Farm, now let to 
an old milkman, who, churlish to all the world, but cour- 
teous to Hester, had extended to her, and to her alone, 
the privilege of gathering violets in his hedge-rows. The 
first day that she had attempted to revisit her old haunts, 
she had found the high-boarded gate which separated the 
street from the lane—a by-lane running along the side of 
Mr. Carlton’s premises, then winding between a double 
row of tall elms, and opening into the rich enclosures of 
the Dairy Farm—she had found the gate triply locked, 

and had been seen peeping wistfully through the barrier 
by Giles Cousins, the milkman aforesaid—who had, and 
not without having fairly earned the title, the reputation 
of being the veriest churl in Belford—in, as it seemed, 
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the least auspicious moment that could have been chosen ration so finely described by Gray, who, of all the poets 


for such an encounter, inasmuch as he was in the very 
act of driving before him a small rabble of riotous boys 
whom he had caught breaking his fences in search of a 
eleaning of hazel-nuts. The young imps (some of that 
same band of ne’er-do-well urchins who subsequently 
siznalized themselves in the attack on poor Romeo) re- 
sisted amain, screaming, and shouting, and struggling in 
al] manner of ways; but Giles Cousins, armed with the 
jong and powerful whip with which he was accustomed 
te gather together a tribe of unruly cows, was too many 
He drove them to the gate, unlocked 
Hester was 


for the gentlemen. 
it, and thrust them forth into the street. 
meekly turning away; but the same strong hand that 
had thrust the rioters out so roughly, kindly seized the 
eentle girl, and drew her in! 

« Miss Hester! to be sure it 7s Miss Hester! and how 
she is grown! Don’t you go, Miss; pray don’t you go. 
You have a right, sure, to come here whenever you 
choose; and so has madam—I heard she was to come to 
Belford; and Vl send you a key, to let yourself in as 
often as you like. The cows are as quiet as quict can 
be; and my dame will be glad to see you at the cottage 
—main glad she’ll be. It looks quite natural to see you 
here again.” 

« Poor thing !” thought he within himself, as he turn- 
ed away from Hester’s tearful thanks; “ poor thing! she 
must have known hard usage up in London, if a kind 
word makes her ery. And such a pretty harmless crea- 
ture as it is! just as harmless-looking as when it was no 
higher than that dock,” (beginning to tug away at the 
strong-rooted weed,) “ which Jack ‘Timms ought to be 
ashamed of himself for not having pulled up, passing it 
as he does every day, night and morning, and being told 
of it six times a week into the bargain. Poor Miss Hes- 
ter!’ continued Giles, having by a manful haul succeed- 
ed in eradicating his tough and obstinate enemy, and 
letting his thoughts flow again into their kindly channel— 
“poor Miss Hester! I must get my mistress to send 
her a pat of butter now and then, and a few apples from 
the old orchard; and we must manage to get her and 
madam to take a drop of milk night and morning We 
shall never miss it ; and if we did miss, it’s no more than 
we ought to do. I shall never forget how main kind 
poor madam was to my mistress and me when we lost 
our little Sally. To my mind, Miss Hester favours Sally 
—only she’s more delicate, like. We must send her the 
key and the apples, and manage about the milk.” 

And, with a downright heartiness and honesty of 
kindness that Mrs. Kinlay could not resist, the aflair ot 
the milk, so great a comfort to an invalid, was managed ; 
and Mrs. Cousins being quite as grateful as her husband, 
and entertaining the same fancy of Hester’s resemblance 
to the child whom they had lost—the youngest and the 
favourite—she had run to the Dairy-house to see them 
as often as she could; though, so closely was she occu- 
pied, that this her brief half-hour’s holiday occurred far 
too rarely for their wishes. Her last visit had been on 
that Sunday morning, when—in walking up the little 
path, that led from the gate to the house, between two 
borders thickly set with bunches of anemones of the rich 
red and purple, as vivid as those colours in old stained 
glass, the secret of producing which is said to be lost 
now-a-days, (luckily Nature never loses her secrets), 
alternating with tufts of double primroses, and of thie 


pretty plant ealled by the country-people the milk-blos- denly exhausted, and was glad to sit down to rest on the jrand,” 


som, backed first by a row of stocks and wall-flowers, and 


then by a taller range of gooseberry and currant bushes| whilst Hester passed into an adjacent field to fill her 
just stealing into leaf—and finally, in arriving at the] basket with the violets, whose exquisite odour, drawn out 
rustic porch where the sweet-briar was putting forth its| by the sun, penctrated through the hedge and perfumed 
first fragrant breath drawn out by the bright sunshine] the sheltered retreat which she had chosen. 
Succeeding to a balmy shower,—Hester had felt in its}into her lowly seat with a placid smile, and dismissed 
fullest force the sweet influence of the sweetest of the} her young and affectionate companion to her pleasant 
seasons, and had determined, if possible, to persuade Mrs.| labour, with a charge not to hurry—to ramble where she 


| of his own so:;newhat artificial time, haus best succeede: 


jin bringing strikingly and vividly before us the common- 


' . *y. . . . 
j;est and most familiar feelings of our nature : 


“See the wretch that long has tost 
On the thorny bed of pain, 
At length repair his vigour lost, 
And breathe and walk again ; 
The meanest floweret of the vale, 
The simplest note that swells the eale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him are opening paradise.” 


The season and the scenery were alike in harmony 


glorious sun was careering in the deep blue sky, dappled 
by a thousand fleecy clouds which fivated at 
around the bright luminary without, for a moment dim- 
ming his effulgence: the sunbeams glanced between the 
tall trees on the grassy margent of the lane, striking on 
the shining garlands of the holly and ivy with a spark- 
ling radiance; glittering through the dark leaves of the 
bramble, as though each particular leaf were a pendant 
emerald ; dwelling with a purplish flush on the young 
shoots of the woodbine; and illumining the tender green 
of the wintry mosses, and the pure hues of the pale prim- 
rose and the crimson-tipped daisy, with a mingled bril- 
liancy and delicacy to which the most glowing colouring 
of Rubens or of Titian would be faint, dim, and spiritless. 
A slender brooklet danced sparkling by the road-side ; 
young lambs were bleating in the meadows; the song- 
thrush and the black-bird were whistling in the hedge- 
rows; the skylark was chanting overhead; and the 
whole scene, animate and inanimate, accorded with Mrs. 


a distance 
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“Ah! freedom is a noble thing! 


Freedom makes man to have liking ! 


Freedom all solace to man gives: 
He lives at ease that freely lives.” 


Barnpern—The Bruce. 


And Hester tripped along the meadow as light as the 
yellow butterfly brought into life by that warm sunshine, 
and as busy as the bee wandering from blossom to blos- 
It was a lawn-like series of old pastures, divided 
by deep ditches, fringed by two or three of the wild irre- 
gular plantations, edged by shaggy bits of mossy paling, 
which I have attempted to describe ; and dotted about by 
jlittle islands of fine timber trees and coppice-like under- 


som. 





with the buoyant sensations of returning health. The | wood, the reliques of hedgerows now long cut down, 


|}breaking and almost concealing the massy buildings, the 
towers, and spires of the town. One short bank, crown- 
ed by high elms, projected a little way into the pastures 
like some woody headland, at right angles from the 
hedge under which she was walking; the hedge being 
thickly set with white violets, those “ pretty daughters of 
the earth and sun,” whilst, all around the lofty elms, the 
very ground was covered by the deep purple which forms, 
perhaps, the sweetest variety of the sweetest of plants. 
In the hedgerow, too, where primroses yellow and lilae 
and white, all the tints commonly known blossoming 
under the pearly buds of the blackthorn, those “ locked 
|buttons on the gemmed trees ;”’ 
led to fill her basket, first mused gravely on a problem 
l which has posed wiser heads than hers,—the mystery, 
| still unexplained, of the colouring of flowers—and then, 
[with a natural transition, applied herself to recollecting 
jthe different epithets given to these blossoms of spring 
by the greatest of poets; for Hester loved poetry with an 


| 





and Hester, as she stoop- 





Kinlay’s profound and devout feeling of thankfulness to | tensity which might be said to have partly formed her 
the Providence which, depriving her of artificial luxuries, jcharacter, and to hear Mrs. Kinlay read Shakspeare, or 
had yet restored her to the enjoyment of the commonest | recite some of the surring ly rics of his contemporaries, 
jhad been the chief solace of her monotonous Jabours, 


but purest gifts bestowed on man—the ever-varying and 
| g ; ‘ 
said Hester to herself,— upon fuint 





never-cloying beauties of Nature, “ Pale primrose ! 
She walked on in silence ; beguiled, partly by the | primrose beds'— violets dim’—* the nodding viole’— 
real charm of the scene and the hour—the shallow pool | What pictures! and how often he returns to them, so 
on the top of which the long grass went trailing—the beautifully, and so fondly! surely he 
vigorous and Life-like look of the leafless elm, into which jthem! And he speaks of the robin-redbreast, too !” 
one might almost see the sap mounting—the long trans- she, as, startled by her gentle movements, the hen-bird 
parent sprays of the willow, seen between the eye and flew from her careless mossy hest in a stump of haw- 
the sunbeams like rods of ruddy light—the stamped thorn, exhibiting her five pale eggs with red spots, to one 
leaves of the budded cowslip—the long wreaths of ground- who would not have harmed them for the fee-simple of 
She passed on rapidly, yet cautiously, that the 


must have loved 


added 


ivy mingling its brown foliage and purple flowers with Belford. é 
the vivid reds and pinks of the wild geranium, and the | frightened bird might the sooner return to her charge ; 
snowy strawberry blossom lurking in the southern hedge: |and arriving under the clump of elms, was amused by 
and partly by thoughts sweet yet mournful-—the sweeter | another set of nest-builders, those pugnacious birds the 
perhaps because mournful of friends who had trodden | rooks, who had a colony overhead, and were fighting for 





with her that very path in by-gone years, of all that she |each other's clumsy stick mansions—as if they had been 
had felt and all that she had suffered in those quict|the cleverest architects that ever wore feathers. The 
scenes :—when, after passing a bit of neglected wild plan-|sight of these black gentlefolks made a change in the 
tation, where the tender green of the young larch con-| current of Hester's poetical recollections, and she began 
trasted with the dark and dusky hue of the Scotish fir, |“ crooning” over to herself the elegant and pathetic ballad 
and the brown sheaths of the horse-chestnut just bursting lof « The Three Ravens,” one of those simple and tender 
into leaf; where the yellow flowers of the feathery broom |eMfusions which have floated down the stream of time, 
mingled with the deeper gold of the richly scented furze, |leaving the author still unguessed. Then, by some un- 
and the earth was carpeted with primroses springing | perceived link of associ ition, her mind drifted to another 
amidst layers of dropped fir-cones; after passing this | auonymous ditty of a still earlier age, the true and plea- 
wild yet picturesque bit of scenery, which brought still Sant satire called “Sir Penny ;” and when she had done 
more fully to recollection the faulty but kindly person by | with «that little round knave,” she by an easy transition 
whom the little wood had been planned, she became sud- | began reciting the fine poem entitled « The Soul's Er- 
and attributed to Sir Walter Raleigh; and had 


trunk of a large beech newly cut by the side of the lane, |just arrived at the stanza— 


« Tell fortune of her blindness, 
Tell nature of decay - 
Tell friendship of unkindness, 
Tell justice of delay ; 
And if they will reply, 
Then give them all the lie ;” 


She sank 





ys . . . . . . . ae . 
Alnlay into partaking her enjoyment, so far at least as} liked, and enjoy the beauty of the flowers, and the sum-|when she was aware of footsteps passing along the ad- 


her strength would permit, by getting, if not to the dwell-| mer-like feeling of the light and fragrant air. 


lng itself, at least into some of the nearest meadows of 
the Dairy Farm. 


} . 
that her experiment had succeeded beyond her expecta-| | 


ton, The day was delicious—bright, sunny, breezy,—| years, had not experienced, 


r 


. ° 7 ‘ 
for the light and pleasant air, though still on the wintry 
2) . ° e © 

sie of the vernal equinox, was too mild and balmy to} « 


sunny meadows, abandoned herself to a fulness of enjoy- 
At the outset of the walk, Hester found with delight] ment, such as for many years the poor child, surrounded 


joining lane, and little Romeo, creeping through the 
And Hester, as she bounded like a fawn into those {thick hedge, flung himself into her arms. 

During her poetical quotations she had gathered even 
to satiety from the purple bank, and had returned to the 
"y distress and difficulty, and thoughtful far beyond her | hedgerow near the gate for the purpose of collecting the 
Every sense was gratified.| white violets which grew there in profusion ; so that she 
Ihe sunshine, the flowers, the hum of insects, the song|was now nearly opposite the point where she had left 
f birds, the delicious breath of spring, and, more than| Mrs. Kinlay, and was the unintentional auditress of a 


lo. wee . e . . . . . . 
Ceserve the name of wind,—and her dear companion| all, that feeling—to her so rare, the unwonted sense of |conversation which cleared at once the mystery that had 





seemed to feel in its fullest extent the delightful exhila-} | 





hitherto hung over Mr. Carlton. 


iberty ! 


Well sings the old Scotish poet— 
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The first sentence that she heard rooted Hester to the |accumulated, during my long absence, until I can hardly 
count my own riches; and you are poor—grievously 


spot. He seemed to have passed, or to have rane el 
passing, and to have returned on some unexplained but | poor—think before you decide.” 
uncontrollable impulse. His voice was at first low and “T have decided. Poor I am—grievously poor ;—but 
calm—studiously calm, though not unkind, but became |in giving up your affection, I resign more than riches. I 
|have decided—I have chosen—I do not hesitate. But 
| Bid God bless me! Do not leave me in 
Speak to me before you go, or you will 
Speak to me, if only one word !” 

May you be happier than I 


impassioned as he proceeded : 

“ Elizabeth! No, do not rise! Sit down again, [| say, Good-by ! 
entreat you. You are not well enough to stand. You | unkindness. 
must have been very ill.” break my heart. 

“T have been very ill.” “ Farewell, Elizabeth ! 

« Ay, you are greatly altered. We are both greatly | shall be!” 
altered. You have suffered much 7” « Oh, God bless you! God for ever bless you, my best 

«Oh, very much !” and earliest friend!” 

“Yes! we have both suffered! And then Hester heard Mr. Carlton move slowly 
general acquaintance, or for the slight and trivial com-|away—she felt rather than heard that he turned away ; 
panionship which this selfish, bustling world dignifies) and Mrs. Kinlay remained weeping bitterly. Hester was 
with the name of friendship. I lived, as you know, in| glad to hear her sobs. She herself could not cry. Some- 
my books, and in the one solitary tie which still con-|thing rose in her throat, and she felt as if it would suffo- 
nected me with the world. Fatherless and motherless,}cate her—but she could not cry. She lay upon the 
the ouly child of my only sister, you were to me, Eliza-| ground lost in thought, with her little basket by her side, 
beth, as my own daughter—endeared to me by the cares | and Romeo still in her arms, until he sprang from her at 
of twenty years, by habit, by kindred, and by taste. Andjhis master’s call, oversetting her violets in his haste: and 
when you, whom I loved as a daughter, whom I trusted |then she roused herself, and rose from the bank on which 
as a friend,—when you abandoned me for one so un-|she had been lying, picked up her scattered flowers, and 
worthy « walked with a strange calmness to the other end of the 

“ He is dead. I beseech you, spare his memory! He | field, that, if Mrs. Kinlay should seek her, she might not 
was kind to me—I loved him! For my sake, for your} be led to suspect that she had overheard the conversation. 
own, spare his memory !—You would not wish to see} And by the time Mrs. Kinlay did join her, each was suf- 
me die here before your eyes!” ficiently composed to conceal her misery from the other. 

“ When for Aim, then—being such as he was—you On the Friday of the ensuing weck, a low and timid 
deserted me, it seemed as if the earth were sinking under| knock was heard just before sunset at the house of Mr. 
my feet, as if the sun were extinguished in the heavens ;}Carlton; and on opening the door, the housekeeper was 
books ceased to interest me—iny food did not nourish, | at once astonished and perplexed to discover Hester, who 
my sleep did not refresh me—my blood was turned to|inquired gently and firmly if she could see her master ; 
gall; I vowed never to see, to pardon, or to succour you, jand who, on his passing accidentally through the hall, 
(for well I knew that you would soon want succour,) | settled the question herself, by advancing with a mixture 
whilst you remained with him, and acted under his|of decision and modesty, and requesting to speak with 
guidance; and heartsick and miserable, I left the home|him, Perplexed even more than his wondering house- 
in which we had been so happy, to wander over the | keeper, he yet found it impossible to repulse the inno- 
world in search of the peace and oblivion which I failed |cent child; and leading the way into the nearest room, he 
to find: and then, under some strange and moody influ-|sat down on the first chair, and motioned for her to be 


IT am no man for 








ence, I settled here, in the spot that I should most have | seated also. 


avoided, to feed my spirit full with bitter recollections. 


Elizabeth, those tears and sobs seem to respond to my | Kinlay had principally lived, and where Hester had pass- 


feelings. They scem to say, that on your part also the | 
old and holy love of near kindred and long association is| 
not quite forgotten?” 

«Oh, never! never!” 

“Why not then accede to my condition—my single 
condition, and return with me to the beautiful and de- 
serted home of our common ancestors, its heiress and its 
mistress ! 
you once were, my companion, my almoner, my friend ! 
Come with me, as the comfort and solace of my old age, 
and find health and happiness in the abode of your 
youth! Why should you hesitate ?” 

«T do not hesitate.” 

“Tt is but to dismiss Avs daughter—the illegitimate 
offspring of a low and licentious passion—one whom it 
was an insult to bring into contact with his pure and 
chaste wife!” 

“ One who is herself all that is pure and innocent, and 
gentle and good! [do not defend my own conduct. In 
abandoning you, my more than father, [ deserved all 
Grievously as T have suffered, I have felt 
But if I were to desert 


Come with me, my dearest niece, and be, as 


punishment. 
the chastisement to be merited. 
this orphan child—A/s orphan—the grateful, tender child 
who has shared all my sorrows, has nursed me in sick- 
ness, has worked for me in health; if I were for any 
worldly good—even for that best of all blessings, your 
affection—to cast her friendless and helpless upon the 
world,—TI should never know another quiet moment—I 
should sink under erief and remorse! What would be- 
come of her, growing as she is into such elegant, such 
exquisite beauty, and with a mind pure, graceful, and 
delicate as her person? What would be her fate?) Her 
mother has long been dead. She has no kindred, no 
natural friend—none but myself, poor, feeble, helpless, 
sick, and dying as Iam; but, while [ live, T will never 
abandon her—never! never! It breaks my heart to 
part now from you. But I cannot desert my Hester; as 
you have felt for me, so do I feel for her. Do not ask 
me to abandon the child of my love!” 

“Task nothing. I offer you the choice between ber 
and me. 


}gazed on the fair broad forehead, with its profusion of 





I am rich, Elizabeth ; my large estates have | plexion:—“ How like a lily! how elegant! how lady- 


It happened that this room was the one in which Mrs. 


ed the happiest days of her childhood. The windows 
opened on the pretty velvet lawn on which stood the 
great mulberry tree; and her own particular garden, the 
flower-bed that was called hers, and sowed and _ planted 
by her own hands under Mrs. Kinlay’s direction, was 
right before her, glowing with the golden jonquil, and 
the crisp curled hyacinth—the choicest flowers of the 
season, There, too, on that short soft turf where she 
had so often played with her own fond and faithful dog, 
lay the equally fond and faithful Romeo, basking in the 
last rays of the setting sun. The full tide of sad and 
tender recollection gushed upon her heart; the firmness 
which she had summoned for the occasion deserted her, 
her lip quivered, and she burst into tears. 

Stern and misanthropic though he were, Mr. Carlton 
was not only a man, but a gentleman, by birth, educa- 
tion, and habit; and could not see female tears, espe- 
cially in his own house, and caused, as he could not but 
suspect, by himself, without feeling more discomposed 
than he would have cared to acknowledge. He called 
immediately for water, for wine, for reviving essences, 
and himself administered a plentiful aspersion of eau de 
Cologne, and loosened the strings of her cottage bonnet. 

Whilst so engaged, he could not help dwelling on 
her exquisite and delicate beauty. “ How like a lily !” 
was the thought that passed through his mind as he 


pale brown ringlets hanging down on either side; the 
soft dovelike eyes, the penciled brows, and the long 
lashes from which the tears dropped on the polished 
cheeks; the fine carving of the youthful features, the 
classical grace of the swan-like neck, the pliant grace of 
the slender figure, the elegant moulding of those trem- 
bling hands with their long ivory fingers; and, above 
all, the mixture of sweetness and intelligence, of gentle- 
ness and purity, by which, even in her present desolation, 
the orphan girl was so eminently distinguished. She 
still wore mourning for Mr. Kinlay; and the colour of 


her dress, though of the simplest form and the commonest | ever as if we were to meet to-morrow ! 


like! how pure!” was the thought that clung to Mr. 
Carlton ; and when, recovering her calmness by a strong 
effort, Hester raised her eyes to the person whom she 
feared most in the world, she met his fixed on her with 
a look of kindness which she did not think those stern 
features could have worn. 

Her first words banished the unwonted softness, and 
recalled all the haughtiness of his common expression, 

“TI beg you to forgive me, sir, for having been so 
foolish as to cry and to occasion you this trouble. But I 
could not help it. This room brought to my mind so 
many past scenes of joy and sorrow, and so many friends 
that I shall never see again—dear, dear Mrs. Kinlay !~ 
and my poor father! it seems but yesterday that he was 
sitting by the fireside just where you do now, with me 
upon his knee, talking so gaily and so kindly! And to 
think that he is dead, and how he died !’—And Hester 
turned away and wept without restraint. 

She was aroused from her grief by the stern interroga- 
tory of Mr. Carlton: “I understood that you desired to 
speak to me?” 

“TI did so, sir,” was the reply; “but this strange 
foolishness !”—and for a moment Hester paused. She 
resumed, however, almost instantly; her sweet voice at 
first a little faltering, but acquiring strength as she pro- 
ceeded in her story, which Mr. Carlton heard in attentive 
silence. 

“TI did take the liberty of asking to speak with you, 
sir, that I might confess to you, what perhaps you may 
think wrong, that being within hearing last Sunday of 
your conversation with Mrs. Kinlay, I remained an un- 
detected listener to that which was not certainly meant 
by either party for my knowledge. I was on the other 
side of the hedge accidentally gathering violets; and I 
suppose—I dare say—that I ought to have come into 
the lane. But I could not move ; I was as if spell-bound 
to the place. What you said, and what she said, ex- 
plained to me things which had puzzled me all my life 
long. Though taught to call him father,—and a kind 
father he was to me !—and her mother—such a mother 
as never poor girl was blest with !—I yet knew, I cannot 
tell how, that I was not their rightful child ; I used to 
think that I was some poor orphan—such as indeed I 
am !—whom their kindness had adopted. But that which 
I really was, I never suspected,—far less that I had been 
the means of separating my benefactress fromysuch a 
kinsman—such a friend! When I heard that, and re- 
member all her goodness and all her sufferings, I thought 
my very heart would have broken! She did not saya 
word to me, nor I to her. She does not know that I 
overheard the conversation; but all the evening she was 
so sad, and so ill—so very, very ill! Oh, if you could 
but have seen her pale face and have heard how she 
sighed! I could not bear it; so as soon as it was light I 
slipped out of the house, and ran up to the Dairy Farm 
to consult Giles Cousins and his dame, who have been 
very kind to me, and who would, I know, prevent my 
acting wrongly when I most wished to do right, as a 
young girl without the advice of her elders might do. 
They both agreed with me, that it was my plain duty to 
remove the cause of discord between two such near and 
dear relations by going to service; and happily, provi- 
dentially, Mrs. Cousins’s sister, who is cook in a clergy- 
man’s family, had written to her to look out for some 
young person to wait on her mistress’s two little girls, 
walk out with them, and teach them to read and spell. 
Mrs. Cousins wrote immediately, and all is settled. Her 
husband—oh, how kind they have been !—her good 
generous husband has advanced the money wanting for 
the journey and some needful trifles, and won’t hear of 
my paying him out of my wages :—but God will reward 
him!” pursued poor Hester, again bursting into grateful 
tears: “God only can reward such goodness! He is 
even going with me to the very house. I sleep to-night 
at the Dairy Farm, and we set off to-morrow morning ;— 
Mrs. Kinlay, who knows nothing of my intentions, ima- 
gining only that I am going to assist Mrs. Cousins in 
some needlework. Oh, what a thing it was to see her 
for the last time, and not to dare to say farewell! or to 
ask her to bless me; or to pray for her on my bended 
knees, and bid God bless her for her goodness to the poor 
What a thing to part from such a friend for 


orphan. ; 
But it is right,! 


material, added to the resplendent fairness of her com-]am sure that it is right—my own internal feeling tells 





me so. And you must go to her before she misses me 
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and bring her home to your house ; and in the full hap-| and would not go out of her head, although she repeated 
piness of such a reconciliation, smaller sorrows will be} it over and over, purely to get rid of it—the charming 
lost. And you must tell her that I shall be very com-| little poem from “The Paradise of Dainty Devices,” of 
fortable, very safe, for I am going to good people, with! which this is the burthen :— 
whom it will be my fault if I do wrong ; and that in iia te tee see 
knowing her to be happy, I shall find happiness. Will | . Sol, ree 

: : : 0. ’ | ie pleasant time is past. 
you condescend, sir, to tell her this? and to pardon me} 
for this intrusion? I could not steal away like a thief—I} Now it was with this burthen that Hester quarreled. 
could not write, for I tried ; and besides, there was only 
you that could comfort Mrs. Kinlay for the loss of one to 
whom she has been as kind as if she were her born} ; 
daughter. Oh, sir, tell her, I beseech you, that the poor quoth Hester.—* But that is a story, is it not, Romeo?’ 
Hester is not ungrateful! If I leave her, it is from the | added she: “at least, I am sure it cannot be true at 
truest and strongest affection,” said poor Hester, uncon-| Cranley ; for June will have roses and lilies, and straw- 
sciously clasping her fair hands. “It is,’ added she, | berries, and hay-making,” continued Hester. And then 
taking up a volume which lay open on the table, andj relapsing into her ditty, 
which, even in her emotion and excitement, had caught 
the eye of the verse-loving girl—* It is on the principle 
of these beautiful lines: 


“ When May is gone, of all the year 
The pleasant time is past,” 


, 


“ May makes the cheerful hue—’ 
“T won't think of that pretty story-telling song,—shall I, 
June will have roses and lilies ; July will have 
jessamine and myrtle,” said Hester. And then again the 


Romeo ? 
‘T could not love thee, dear, so well, 
Loved I not honour more !’ 


Tell her this, I entreat of you! Tell her—” 

«“T shall not tell her a word of this, Hester,” inter- 
rupted Mr, Carlton, taking her hand and drawing her 
kindly towards him,—* not a single word! But you must} «There is nothing so strange as the way in which these 
tell me one thing, must answer me one question:—You| lines haunt me,” pursued poor Hester :— 
that seem to have a taste for the rough and the crabbed— 
a talent for softening the veriest churls,—do you think 
now in your little heart that you can ever like me half as 
well as Giles Cousins ?” « One would think,” added she to herself, “that T was 
«Oh, sir!” ejaculated Hester hopefully, yet doubt-|spell-bound, to go on repeating these verses, which, 
ingly. | pretty as they are, have no truth in them; for at Cranley 

«Can you forgive me ?” added Mr. Carlton more seri-} all times and all seasons, spring, summer, autumn, win- 
ously ; “can you pardon the foolish and wicked prejudice | ter, must be pleasant. Oh, what a sweet place it is! and 
for which I can never forgive myself? I believe that you} what happiness to live here with dear, dear Mrs. Kinlay, 
can, and that you will: and instead of setting off to this} and dear Mr. Carlton! and to see her so well and cheer- 
place of yours to-morrow morning, we must send your) ful, and him so considerate and kind!—so very kind! 
good friend Giles to make your excuses; and you must) Oh, how can I ever be sufficiently thankful for such 
make my peace with Elizabeth, and we must all go to-| blessings!” thought Hester to herself, pausing and clasp- 
gether to Cranley Park. And here is Romeo knocking, ing her hands, while the tears ran gently down her fair 
to be let in, and jumping and skipping as if he were con-| cheeks in the energy of her tender gratitude; and the 
scious that his best friend was come home. I must give; May-day verses were effectually banished from her mind 
you Romeo, Hester; for he has given you the best part, by the stronger impulse of affectionate feeling. “ How 
of him, that loving heart of his, long ago. And i go I ever be half thankful enough, or take half enough 
my dear little faithful girl, we must go to poor Elizabeth.| pains to please one who seems to have no wish so much 
To think of her having taught you to love the poetry of at heart as that of pleasing me! Oh, how happy Iam! 
Richard Lovelace !” }—how thankful I ought to be!” thought Hester, again 

Six weeks after this interview, Hester and Romeo, two. walking on towards the beautiful rustic building which 
of the happiest creatures in existence, were tripping gaily | she had now nearly reached; “ the slightest wish cannot 
along a pathway which led from the fine mansion of) pass through my mind, but somehow or other Mr. Carl- 
Cranley Hall to a beautiful cottage at the edge of the) ton finds it out, and it turns into reality—as if I had the 
picturesque and neatly-wooded park. It was the day} slaves of the lamp at command, like Aladdin! This 
famous for the ancient sports and customs of England—! Dairy-house, now I did but say how much I liked the 
the lovely May-day ; and the green earth and brilliant) old one at Belford, and here is one a thousand times 
sky, the light air and the bright sunshine, were such as! prettier than that! But I shall not like this better, beau- 
to realize the most enchanting descriptions of the old) tiful as it is——no! nor so well,” thought the grateful 
pocts. The young grass was studded with cowslips, and/ girl; “for here will be no Giles Cousins with his good 
cuckoo-flowers, and the enamelled wild hyacinth; and) wife to welcome me as they used to do there, and contrive 
the thickets no less richly set with the fragile wood-ane-|a hundred ways to cheat me into taking the gifts they 
mone, the elegant wood-sorrel, the brightly coloured wood | could ill spare themselves. Dear Giles Cousins!—he, 
vetch, and the fragrant wood-roof. The bright green} that was called so crabbed, and who was so generous, so 
beeches with their grey and shining bark, and the rich) delicate, so kind !—Dear, dear Giles fousins! how glad 
brown foliage and rugged trunks of the oaks, set off the) he would be to see me so happy! I wonder what I ean 
old magnificent thorns, whose long garlands of pearly | send him, dear old Giles! Oh, how I should like to see 
blossoms scented the very air; huge horse-chestnuts,| him!” 
with their pyramidal flowers, were dispersed amongst the} ‘This train of thought had brought Hester to the rustic 
chase-like woodlands: and two or three wild cherries, of porch of the Dairy-house, which was, as she had said, an 
the size and growth of forest-trees, flung their snowy | enlarged and improved copy of that at Belford, construct- 
blossoms across the deep blue sky. A magnificent piece ed with the magical speed which wealth (the true lamp 
of water, almost a lake, reflected the beautiful scenery by | of Aladdin) ean command, to gratify a fancy which she 
which it was surrounded,—the shores broken into woody | had expressed on her first arrival at Cranley Park. Filled 
capes and lawny bays, in which the dappled deer lay | with grateful recollections of her good old friend, Hester 
basking, listening, as it seemed, to the concert of nightin-| reached the porch, and looking up to admire the excel- 
gues, whose clear melody filled the air. lent taste displayed in its construction, she saw before 

All spoke of affluence, of taste, of innocent enjoyment.| her—could she believe her eyes !—the very person of 
To breathe that fragrant air, to gaze on that lovely land-| whom she had been thinking, Giles Cousins himself, 
Scape, was to Hester unmingled happiness. She bound-| with a smile of satisfaction softening his rugged counte- 
ed on gay as the pretty favourite who frolicked around | nance, his good wife peeping over his shoulder, and Mr. 
her, her sweet face radiant with pleasure, and her inelo-; Carlton and Mrs. Kinlay in the back-ground, delighted 
dious voice bursting into spontaneous quotations of the | witnesses of the joyful meeting. He clasped her in his 
thousand exquisite verses which the spring-loving poets,| arms, and kissed her as he would have kissed the daugh- 
from Chaucer to Milton, have consecrated to the merry|ter whom he fancied she resembled; and then, seized 
month of May. with a sudden recollection of the difference of station, 


strain came across her— 
« May pricketh tender hearts, 
Their warbling notes to tune. 
Full strange it is a4 





« When May is gone, of all the year 
The pleasant time is past.” 











Mune chant of the season particularly haunted her,| he begged pardon, and let her go, 





“Oh, Master Cousins!” cried Hester, still retaining 
his hard rough fist, and pressing it between her delicate 
hands; “dear Master Cousins! how very, very glad I 
am to see you and your good dame! It was the only 
wish I had in the world. Oh, LE shall be too happy ! And 
you are come to stay '!—I know you are come to stay!” 

“To be sure I be, Miss,” responded honest Giles: 
“come to stay till you be tired of me ;—come for good.” 

“Oh, it is too much happiness!’ exclaimed Hester. 
« How strange it is, that as soon as a wish passes through 
my mind, Mr. Carlton sees it, and makes it come to pass. 
Oh, I shall be too happy!” cried poor Hester, the tears 
chasing each other over checks glowing like maiden 
roses; “I shall be too happy ! and I never can be thank- 
ful enough! Was ever any one half so happy before ?— 
did ever any one deserve such happiness?” exclaimed 
Hester, as, her tears flowing faster and faster, she flung 
herself into Mr. Carlton’s arms. 


From the London Metropolitan. 


THE SON TO HIS WIDOWED MOTHER. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


Mother, I cannot blame thy tears, 
’Tis said ’tis better to resign 
The partner of thy youthful years, 
The kind and tender guide of mine. 
And while thou mournest with regret— 
A friend, all human friends above— 
3clicve not I can ere forget 
My dear and valued father’s love. 
Yet, mother, this excessive grief 
Seems to arraign our Lord’s behest ; 
Who made his earthly trials brief, 
That he might live among the blest. 
I would not boast—tvo well I know 
Our best resolves must doubttul be 
Yet all the love a son can show, 
Mother, I hope to show to thee. 
My father his lov’d boy would teach 
Less as a tutor than a friend; 
Perchance his sentimeuts and speech 
In part, may on his son descend. 
And this reflection oft be brought 
Sefore the fond and widowed wife, 
“Thus had my honour’d husband thought, 
Thus felt, thus spoke, if now in life.” 
While I my father’s kindness trace, 
Think not I dwell on him alone; 
Nought from my bosom can efface 
The memory, mother, of thy own. 
Thy tenderness in childhood’s days, 
Thy many proofs of parent care, 
The gentle sinile, the cheering praise, 
The soft caress, the whisper’d prayer. 
These, these are stamped on memory’s page, 
And Ict me prove the record’s truth, 
By giving back to thee in age 
The love thou gav’st to me in youth. 
And do not deem thy labours o'er, 
Mother, in manhood’s ripening hour, 
I need thy counsels more and more, 
To guard me from temptation’s power. 
Each hidden flowery snare to show, 
Spread in the world’s enticing course, 
And save me from the future woe, 
Of humbling shame and late remorse. 
Then cast this settled grief aside, 
Discourse with me on former days, 
Tell bow my father lived and died, 
And lead me in his holy ways. 
Sorrows should hearts more closely bind, 
May ours through life united be; 
Thou may’st in me a solace find, 
And I, a counsellor in thee. 
The blessed saint above shall view 
Our journey to his happier land, 
And smile to see us thus pursue 
Our way to meet him hand in hand. 
Oh, never let us hopeless prove, 
Nor earthly consolations shan, 
While IT can claim a mother’s love, 
Thou, the fond duty of a son, 
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a A | to be sailed however trifling it might seem if st anding| 

LIFE OF | alone. The faculties which first develop themselves in| 
be fri fed 1 * | the child, are the receptive and imitative. It is not be.) 
eo a ite t = cott, fore the years of mature manhood that the human being | 


any 2 > 
str 
The workings of infant! 


WIT asserts an individual character. 
IL, NOTICES OF HIS WRITINGS. | : 2 ; 
| the persons and scenes which surround the child, from | 
oe i the degree of quickness of appre *hension and of reflec-| 
ALLAN, ESQ. tion that it shows, and from its pretty mimicry of the 
— serious actions of man. The evanescent fee lings of that! 
early age retain no place in the memory, and those of | 
observant bystanders are too remote to enter into or ap-| 
atk | preciate them. These observations are thrown out, in 
hits fause aa 2 writer probaly {the hope that they may obviate any censure likely to| 
be passed upon the following narrative, on the score of; 
They will at le vast | 


CRITICA 
BY GEORGE 


Introduction. | 


With the author of the following very pleasing biogra- 


if phy we are not acquainted 5 
# rests on this single effort. 'T'o say he has executed his task 
tracing its being at times minute and trifling 
explain to the reader why we have sought to preserve as 
many traits as possible of the relatives who surrounded | 


agreeably would be faint praise ; he has done more, 


the mental career of Sir Walter in a philosophical spirit, 


an ufficient impartiality. It is a work not only 
ind with sufficient impartiality . ' ot only} boyhood of the poet. 
but to gratify him by its facts, and} 
to please by its various ample and interesting anecdote. Walter Scott, the father of the poet, was born in 1729.) 
the distinzuished| [t does not appear that his father, although an enterpris- 
' ae ; ling agriculturist, was a wealthy man, and his family was} 
| subject are traced, the narrative assumes increasing value, ‘ : ’ | 
’ : Rae ; }/numerous. It is true that the old man was connected | 
the close being marked by a critical examination of the i with opulent and influential families, but we have bee n| 
of the author of Waverley, and a! unable to ascertain that they extended the hand of patron- | 
>to his sons at their outset in life. Walter, however, 


( we this character he seems to have shared with his bro-| 


to satisfy the reader, 


\s the successive eras in the life of 


poems, novels, &c., 


difliculties of himself and) ag 


statement of the pecuniary 


publishers a deseription of Abbotsford, and an account} 
thers) was of an unimaginative, clear-sighted, persever- 


jing dis sposition, Tfaving passed Writer to the Signet in| 
e have great confidence in commending it to our) the year 1755, he managed, with or without the aid of! 
books of its class) patrons, to draw to himself a large share of professional 


of the last moments of the lamented deceased. As 


whole w 


readers as one of the most attractive 
we have perused for a long period. | business, and to accumulate a handsome fortune. At the 
} period when the son who was afterwards to illustrate his 
a | 
j ame was born to him, he was a personable man on the} 





PREPACE,. frugal and methodical in his habits, | 
Considerable delay, arising from various causes which) a rigid disciplinarian in his family, strict and sharp in| 
it is needless here to explain in detail, has occurred in} matters of business. In his political sentiments he was 
the completion of the following Memoir. To one of awhig, such as whigs then were—jealous of the superior | 
essary shortly to advert: n unely, | pretensions of the aristocracy, afraid even of the me mory | 
the circumstance of the gentlemanto whom the task was! (for it was then nothing more) of the turbulent spirit of| 
having found it indispensable, (from! the Jacobites, attached to the existing order of things for| 
In his religious sentiments—and he} 


| | wrong side of forty, 


these , hows ver, it is nee 
originally intrusted 
the attention requisite 
suddenly to relinquish it, ¢ 
success Which ealled forth the warm appro-|a_ strict Calvinistic 
bation of contemporaneous criticism. Such a casualty honest man, and fond of a sly quiet joke. 
was much to be deprecated, but it was unavoidable. In| The wife of this gentleman to whom he must have 
vhat manner the individual to whose lot fell the eomple-| been married some time between the years 1760 and 
tion of the Memoir, has discharged his share of the task,| 1768, for the precise date has not been ascertained, was 
it is for the public now to judge. His literary brethren,| Anne Rutherford. Her father, Dr. John Rutherford, was 
o appreciate the disadvantages of; one of the four scholars of Boerhaave who founded the 
his situation,—not the least of which was following in| medical school of Edinburgh, and a physician in exten- 
the wake of his talented predecessor. | sive pa Her mother was a daughter of Swinton of | 
For the disappointment occasioned, by this and other} Swinton, the representative of one of the oldest families | 


to other important avocations,) the sake of quiet. 
ifter proceeding a considerable} was somewhat ostentatious in professing them—he was 


way with a Presbyterian. He was withal an 


howe ver, W il} be able t 





causes of delay, the publisher bas to express his regret :} in Berwickshire. 

otherwise, the postponement has tended essentially to the| Mrs. Scott was of small stature and plain features, and 
value of the biography. From the strenuous efforts) up to the birth of her first child extremely delicate in her 
' made, from what may be almost termed an official quar’| health. Her father took great pains with her education, 
ter, (probably from motives which we would be the haat] plnating her at a school for young ladies, attended by 
to impugn,) to monopolise every possible source of in-|many of the female nobility and gentry of Scotland. 
formation, obstacles of no ordinary kind have been inter-| Respecting Mrs. Euphemia Sinclair, the head of this in- 
These, | stitution, Sir Walter once expressed himself to Mr. Robert 
by perseverance and exertion, have been for the most part| Chambers thus :—#T'o judge by the proficiency of her 
successfully overcome, and it is hoped the Memoir will| scholars although much of what is called accomplishment 
be found to contain every fact of importance and interest] might then be Jeft untaught, she must have been possess- 
which distinguished the character and chequered the ca-| ed of uncommon talents for education: for all the ladies 


posed to the collection of the necessary materials. 








‘read to her, 


Iby the accomplishments of her 


| left the army, and commenced merchant in Leith. 


her back, as if she had been still under the stern eye of 
Mrs. Ogilvie.” 

A mind naturally active, and awakened by carefulstui- 
tion, must have been still farther stimulated by the com- 
pany which assembled in the house of a man who het 


|thought are left in a great measure to be inferred from) so high a station in the scientitic world of Edinburgh as 


her father. According to the testimony of Sir Walter, 
| Mrs. Scott was fond of poetry; and all her surviving 
friends agree to represent her as a person of much shrewd- 
ness, possessed of a large fund of anecdote. In the lan- 
guage of an humble friend, intelligent beyond his oppor. 
tunities, who was Jong one of the principal agents of her 


| charities, —“ She, like her husband, was strictly pious, 


and while able to attend divine service sat with her ser- 
vant in the West Church. She was much in the habit 
of reading books of devotion, and of causing them to be 
She was in her household econom$ most 
frugal, yet without meanness; and in her charities she 
was unbounded. She had many pensioners: paying the 
rent of some, allowing others a weckly stipend, with a 
present of clothes and coals at the beginning of winter, 
' Her maids were often out on errands of mercy.” 

There was little of romance in the union of two such 
characters. The lady, of whom a confidante relates that 
although blessed with a large family of children, (their 
number was at least ten,) she still wished for more, found 


lin all probability that in the eyes of the young and fash- 


ionable the plainness of her person was not compensated 
mind. The steady 
lawyer, who had reached the time of life when « the hey- 
day of the blood is tame,” could appreciate the value of 
a rational companion, and could searcely be insensible to 
the advantages likely to accrue from a union with one so 
well connected. When two persons of different sexes 
have learned to regard each other in this light, a little 
intimacy soon produces attachment enough to be the basis 
of a comfortable marriage. 

The fruit of this union was, as we have already inti- 
mated, a family of some ten children. Of these Sir 
Walter Scott, the subject of our narrative, was, accord- 
ing to one account, the third, while another represents 
him as the fourth. None of the others attained to any 
distinction, and with the exception of his immediately 
younger brother Thomas, none of them were so inter- 
twined with the after events of his life, as to render their 
appearance in our story necessary. We may therefore 
briefly dispose of them here. Robert, the eldest born, 
died captain of a vessel in the East India Company’s 
service. John, the second, who, after suffering long with 
bad health, died in his mother’s house, rose to be major 
of the 78th. Anne died unmarried, of a brain fever, 
and another daughter was still-born. Daniel, the youngest, 
served in Holland under Sir Ralph Abercromby, as a 
lieutenant in the 5th regiment of foot. He subsequently 
Hav- 
ings suffered severe losses, he went abroad, whence he 
returned in bad health, and died in his mother’s house. 
If Mr. and Mrs. Scott had any more children, their names 
have not survived. Miss Scott is said to have been hand- 
some and amiable. The brothers were remarkable for 
nothing in their boyhood but good health and untameable 
spirits. In manhood they performed with more or less 
ability the routine duties of their station, and dedicated 
their leisure hours to the pursuit of such pleasures as they 
were capable of enjoying. With this brief notice we 
leave them, to turn to the immediate subject of our narra- 
tive. 

Water Scorr was born on the 15th of August 
1771. According to the account given by the woman 
who nursed his brother Thomas, and had the charge of 
himself at the same time, he*was ‘as fine sonsy a baim 
as ever womansheld in her arms.” He had attained his 
twenty-second month, and could already walk tolerably 
well*for a child of his age, when the girl was awakened 
by his screams one morning between one and two o’clock. 
She lifted-him from the bed and set him on his feet, but 
he sunk down. Onrfeeling his right leg it was cold as 
marble. Mrs. Scott was immediately alarmed, and a mes 
senger despatched for her father, every effort of whose 
skill was tried in vain. This account of the origin of 
Scott’s Jaimgptss, we are inclined to believe in preference 
to “that which represents it as having been caused by @ 
fall, for various reasons. The nurse, who is still alive, 
relates the circumstances with so much simplicity, and at 











reer of the illustrious individual who is the subject of it.| above-mentioned” (the list includes Mrs. Scott) “had 

It may be added, that being perfectly unbiassed and un-| well cultivated minds, were fond of reading, wrote and 

restrained by all feelings of personal friendship or pro-| spelled admirably, were well acquainted with history and 

pinquity, which might suggest the adoption of the “ de} with the belles lettres, without neglecting the more home- 

mortuis nil nisi bonum,” the author has felt himself at} ly duties of the needle and accompt book ; and while two 

liberty to notice many facts, particularly in the private] of them were women of extraordinary talents, all of them 

\ history of the illustrious deceased, and those with whom] were perfectly well bred in society.” The ingenious 
he was connected, which others, differently circcumstanced,| gentleman who has preserved this piece of information 

cannot, for obvious reasons, be expected to advert to. likewise informs us:—*« Sic Walter further communicated 

Edinburgh, March 1834. that his mother and many others of Mrs. Sinclair’s pupils 

were sent, according to a fashion then prevalent in good 

CHAPTER 1 society, to be finished off by the Honourable Mrs. 

' . Ogilvie, a lady who trained her young friends to a style 

INFANCY AXD BOYHOOD,  1771—1785. of manners which would now be considered intolerably 

In tracing the growth and formation of a mind like] stiff. For instance, no young? lady in sitting was per- 

}) Scorr’s, no characteristic or influential incident ought} mitted ever to touch the back of her chair. Such was 
—ae | the effect of this early training upon the mind of Mrs. 

* William Weir, Esq., Advocate, now Editor of the} Scott, that even when she approached her eightieth year, 
Glasgow Argus. she took as much care to avoid touching her chair with} 


the same time with such minuteness of detail, as shows 
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how deeply the events of that night have been imprinted rain, and screaming with vexation at being disturbed. away marriage. But this story rests upon the authority 


on her memory. The suspicion which might attach to It seems to us that even in these trifling incidents may 
her as interested in removing the charge of carelessness} be discerned traces perhaps of a slight degree of that 
from herself, is effaced by the corroborating evidence of) irascibility necessarily attendant upon protracted sickness, 
another female domestic then in the family, who likewise} but at the same time of a temper inclining to drollery, 
still survives. The cause of the Jameness was in all proba-| bold and fearless, determined to keep its own under every 
bility a paralytic affection, superinduced, or at least ag-| disadvantage, and claiming kindred with the grand and 
gravated, by a scrofulous habit of body. se 

~ Be the cause of his lameness, however, what it might,} Sandy Knowe, the residence of his paternal grand- 
it is certain that his general health suffered severely. ‘The | father, is situated near the border line of the rich arable 
«sonsy bairn” continued for upwards of two years ajstrath of the ‘T'weed, where the land rises towards the 
pining child. It was only at the end of that period that} wild pasture-lands of the Lammermuirs. The farm-house 
he became able to move about a little upon crutches.!is situated on a braehead, beneath the shelter of the rude 





After recovering thus far, however, he continued slowly} crags on which the tower of Smailholm is built. But) 


but steadily to gain strength, until in his fifth year he! we have a sketch of the scene in Marmion. 
was so far recovered, that his anxious parents could ven- 
ture to trust him out of their sight. He was then sent 
to the charge of his grandfather at Sandy Knowe, in the 
hope that the free life of a country boy might confirm his 
health. 

It is impossible to say how far the scenes and persons 
immediately around him might, even at this early period 
of life, have left lasting impressions upon his mind. He 
was born in a house belonging to his father, situated at 
the head of the College Wynd, which has since been 
removed to afford space to the new university buildings. 
The two lower flats of this tenement were occupied by 
another family ; the third, which was accessible by a 
stair from behind, was the dwelling of Mr. Walter Scott. 
From this locality, the environs of which must then have } 
been much more confined, and equally dingy as now, the 
family removed soon after Walter’s birth to a new house 
in George Square. The infant eye was here allowed} 
to dwell upon a less confined and more cheerful scene. | 
The neighbouring meadows here allowed him to enjoy 
the fresh country air in the arms of his nurse. In all! 
probability it is to some adventure in this iy Aunt Mar 

| 
| 


« And feelings roused in life’s first day, 
Glow in the line, and prompt the lay. 
Then rise these crags, that mountain tower, 
Which charmed my faney’s waking hour : 
Though no broad river swept along 
. | 
To claim perchance heroic song ; } 
Though sighed no groves in summer gale | 
5 D { 
To prompt of love a softer tale : 
poe 4 

Though scarce a puny streamlet’s speed 
Claimed homage from a shepherd's reed ; 

, . . . | 
Yet was poetic impulse given, 
By the green hill and pure blue heaven. | 
It was a barren scene and wild, | 
Where naked cliffs were rudely piled ; 
But ever and anon between | 
Lay velvet tufts of loveliest green ; | 
And well the lonely infant kuew 
Recesses where the wall-flower grew, 








| 
And honey-suckle loved to crawl | 
Up the low crag and ruined wall. 
I deemed such nooks the sweetest shade | 
The sun in all his round surveyed ; 

And still I thought that shattered tower 
The mightiest work of human power.” 


that we owe the following passage in “ My Aunt Mar- 
garet’s Mirror,’”—a circumstance strongly corroborative 
of a belief which we hold in common with many, that the 
passions stirred up in the breast of childhood long survive} The master of the mansion is spoken of by his grand- 
the images of their exciting causes, winding through) son, in the « Border Antiquities,” in these words :—* Lhe 


} 
| 
| 
| 


jit course of years she persevered in these 


jof one who asserts that she was servant in his house at 
|the time of the marriage, 7. e. previous to 1729. 

His appearance in old age, the period of his life at 
which his grandchild knew him, is thus described :— 





“the thatched mansion’s grey-haired sire ; 
Wise without learning, plain and good, 

And sprung of Scotland's gentler blood : 

W hose eye in age, quick, clear and keen, 
Showed what in youth its glance had been ; 
Whose doom contending parties sought, 
Content with equity unbought.” 





The wife of this excellent old man was still alive at 
the time of young Walter’s transference to Sandy 
| Knowe, but of her, beyond this, that she was a Haly- 
burton of Newmains, no record has been preserved. 
|More is remembered of his “aunt J nny,’ of whom a 
worthy cotemporary, still surviving, avers that “ she did 
all but bear him.” A lady who remembers Miss Jenny 
well, describes her as “ clever but satirical ; a woman of 
great kindness of disposition, but who would not pass a 
flaw without having a fling at it.’ She is said to have 
possessed an immense store of ballads and legendary 
tales. She seenis in her more advanced years to have 
settled down into what is commonly called “a charae- 
ter ;”’ for a lady of rank who was much attached to her, 
and with whom she spent much of her time, used to 
exclaim, “Oh! Jenny, Jenny, you will be in print yet.” 
Be this as it may, this delicious specimen of that dearest 
of God’s creatures, an old) maiden (or widowed and 
childless) aunt, devoted herself from the first to her 
“puir lame lJaddie,” with all a mother’s love. She 
watched and cherished him, guarded him from accidents, 
and coddled him with little dainties ; told tales to amuse 
his waking hours, and sung him to sleep at nights. For 
attentions, 
making frequent sacrifices of her personal comforts when 
any prospect offered of establishing his health. And 
well did her nursling repay her attentions. She has not 
“been in print” yet ; the subject was too holy to be laid 
bare to the public gaze. 

There were two more of the old man’s grandchildren 





human life like a stream whose source is hidden. “ Every | poet’s grandfather, Mr. Robert Scott of Sandy Knowe, | 
step of the way after I have passed through the green) though both descended from and allied to several respect-| inmates of his house when Walter arrived, both of whom 
already mentioned, has for me something of an early re-| able Border families, was chiefly distinguished for the | were younger than the stranger. One of them still re- 
membrance. There is the stile at which I can recollect! excellent good sense and independent spirit which en-|members him as kind and attentive to them,—as 
across child’s maid upbraiding me with my infirmity, as! abled him to lead the way in agricultural improvement, | mous play-fellow.” 
she lifted me coarsely and carelessly over the flinty steps, | —then a pursuit abandoned to persons of a very inferior | his little crutch, with the lesser imps trotting after him. 
which my brothers traversed with shout and bound. I) description. 
remember the suppressed bitterness of the moment, and} dale, and still survives as that of an active and intelligent up the sketch which this good lady has left imperfeet :— 
conscious of my own inferiority, the feeling of envy with| farmer, and the father of a family all of whom were dis- 
which I regarded the easy movements and elastic steps of tinguished by talents, probity, and remarkable success in | 
my more happily formed brethren. Alas! these goodly |the pursuits which they adopted.” 
barks have all perished on life’s wide ocean, and only however, from any thing we can learn, that the old gene | 

| 


“a fae 
He used to limp about, leaning on 


His memory was long preserved in ‘Teviot-| His own reminiscences of this period will serve to fill 


“For I was wayward, bold, and wild, 
A self-will’d imp, a grandame’s child; 
But haif a plague and half a jest, 
Was still endured, beloved, carest.” 


It does not appear, 


that which seemed so little sea-worthy, asthe naval phrase; tleman was exempted from the usual fate of improvers, 
goes, has reached the port when the tempest is over.” |a race of men who teach others how to acquire riches, 
The following anecdotes which refer to this period of} but rarely secure any portion of the glittering bait to 
his life, although their exact dates cannot be ascertained, | themselves. }imaginings to which he owed his future eminence were 
(nor is that matter of much consequence,) may be con-} A story introduced into the preface to the last edition planted in his mind. ‘The intensity with which he has 
sidered as serving to indicate his temper and turn of mind} of Guy Mannering, gives a fine jolly idea of this land-|been able to identify himself with the feelings which 
asachild. One nursery-maid who stili survives, and|improver of the early half of the cighteenth century.|animate the “ farmer’s ha’,’ could never have been 
seems to retain a vivid recollection that he was at times|“ My grandfather, while riding over Charterhouse Moor, | awakened in after life. He was a denizen of that abode 
too many for her, says, that “he often kept the nursery| then a very extensive common, fell suddenly among a|of homely shrewdness and glowing comfort. Educated 
inan uproar, using his crutch upon his brothers with| large band of gipsies, who were carousing in a hollow of in a town, he might have felt the strength and humour 
good effect.” «The cook-maid,” pursues our infeesnent, | the moor, surrounded by bushes. ‘They instantly seized |of Dinmont’s character, but he could not have entered 
“had angered him on one occasion, when he, to punish} on his horse’s bridle with many shouts of welcome, ex-|into the depth and warmth of his affections. He knew 
her, drowned a whole litter of puppies in the water-| claiming, (for he was well known to most of them,)/from experience how much sterling nobility of senti- 
cistern.” ‘That day at dinner he refused to eat any, and} that they had often dined at his expense, and he must} ment is compatible with what appears to the finical chil- 
the investigation naturally set on foot in consequence of| now stay and share their good cheer. My ancestor was |dren of the conventional circles mere rudeness. He was 
such an unwonted phenomenon brought his misdeed toj}a little alarmed, for, like the goodman of Lochside, he | taught to fecl the difference between true worth and re- 
light, One anecdote more of infancy, and we will follow| had more money about his person than he cared to risk |finement, and when in after life he sought for heroes to 
him to the country. Even when a child, he was pleased|in such society. However, being naturally a bold lively-| his tales, he had no prejudices to lay aside, and threw 
and happy in a thunder-storm. A violent tempest of this spirited man, he entered into the humour of the thing, | himself at once boldly into the arms of nature. The 
kind happening to break over the town one afternoon,| and sat down to the feast, which consisted of all the | spirit of holiness too which has breathed over the rural 
shortly after Wattie bezan to run about on crutches, the| varieties of game, poultry, pigs, and so forth, that could |life of Scotland settled down upon him. In a poem from 
frightened children were collected into the nursery by} be collected by a wide and indiscriminate system of} which we have already made more than one extract, he 
their scarcely less frightened attendants. He was no-| plunder. ‘The dinner was a very merry one, but my re- | describes 
where to be seen; the family became alarmed at his ab-| lative got a hint from some of the older gipsies to.retire 
sence ; and the domestics were despatched in all directions | just when 
i search of him. No word however could be heard of 
W altie, until accidentally one of the men-servants had 
Sceassion to go to the back garden, where to his surprise] and mounting his horse accordingly, he took a French 
he found the child lying on his back, clapping his little} leave of his entertainers.” Quite in keeping with the 


It may appear fanciful to some, but we feel thoroughly 
convineed that in this situation the first germs of those 








— the venerable priest, 

Our frequent and familiar guest,— 
Whose life and manners well could paint 
Alike the student and the saint. 


‘The mirth and fun grew fast and furious,’ 


But there were more exciting forms mingling at times 
Speaking of the prototype of Meg Mer- 


— at every flash of lightning, and crying “ bonnie,} figure which the tenant of Sandy Knowe here cuts, is a|in the groupe. 
mnie,” 








He was carried into the house drenched with} story we have heard that he and his dame made a run-jrilies, he says, “ When a child, and among the scenes 
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which she frequented, I have often heard these stories, 
and cried piteously for poor Jean Gordon.” Nay, he 
had oceasion to see such figures with the eyes of the 
body as well as of the mind. “ Notwithstanding the 


failure of Jean’s issue, for which 
‘ Weary fa’ the waefu’ wuddie,’ 


a grand-daughter survived her, whom I remember to have 
seen. That is, as Dr. Johnson had a shadowy recollec- 
tion of Queen Anne, as a stately lady in black, adorned 
with diamonds, so my memory is haunted with a solemn 
remembrance of a woman of more than female height, 
dressed in a long red cloak, who commenced acquaint- 
ance by giving me an apple, but whom, nevertheless, I 
looked on with as uch awe as the future doctor, High 
Church and ‘Tory as he was doomed to be, could look 
upon the queen, I conceive this woman to have been 
Madge Gordon.” Tales of that savage life which had 
long maintained its place amid advancing civilization, 
like a patch of moor in the midst of a highly cultivated 
country, were the marvels which circulated round the 
fire as young Scott clung to his grandsire’s knees, and 
a stray specimen of the tribe still survived to lend greater 
reality to the dreams which those wild stories conjured up. 

The same remark holds good with regard to his aunt’s 
thousand and one tales of border strife, and her snatches 
of old songs. ‘The land around Sinailholm is haunted 
ground, In front rise the wizard Eildon hills, behind 
the no less wizard tower of Learmont. Storied Melrose 
and Dryburgh “ peep from leafy shade,” and the « broom 
o’ the Cowdenknowes” still waves on the one hand, 
while “ Yarrow braes” and “ Gala water” rise and roll 
on the other. ‘he minds of children feel as intense de- 
light in the bare apprehension of facts, as our more jaded 
fancies in the most wayward combinations of poetry. 
Nay, poetry is to them but as any other narrative: its 
deeper sense, the witching atmosphere that breathes about 
it, they cannot feel. It serves the same as prose to store 
their minds with images, over which, when the dormant 
power awakens within them, they may exercise “ sove- 
reign sway and masterdom.” With what intenseness of 
reality then must the most lovely creations of the Scot- 
tish muse have presented themselves to young Scott,— 
how deeply must they have impressed themselves on his 
belief, and intermingled with his being, when the scene 
of every legend lay visible befure him. There is some- 
thing in this blending of fiction and truth, which, to the 
mind of a child, is almost equivalent to reality. 

The exact duration of the boy’s stay at Sandy Knowe 
we have not been able to ascertain. On the death of 
her father, the warm-hearted and indefatigable aunt Jen- 
ny took up her residence in Kelso, and thither the child 
of so many cares accompanied her. Miss Scott inhabit- 
ed, while resident in Kelso, a small house in the east 
corner of the church-yard, called “the Garden,” which 
our informant believes to have been her own property. 
At a short distance, and in a house which communicated 
by means of a back lane with Miss Jenny’s, dwelt her 
sister, Mrs. Carle or Curll. The nieces who had resided 
at Smailholm accompanied their aunt to Kelso as well 
as Walter. ‘The sisters spent much of their time to- 
gether, and the juvenile members of Miss Jenny’s estab- 
lishment seem to have regarded the house of either aunt 
indifferently as their home. Miss Jenny mixed a good 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
slightly tremulous voices, show that it is no play that is 
going forward. If it be winter, a clear peat fire is 
blazing in the grate, and the thin blue smoke goes dancing 
up the chimney. If it be summer, the windows are all 
open, and the mild air enters refreshingly through them, 
bearing upon its wings the smell of flowers, or the cir- 
cling 600m of the wild bee. ‘The latch lifts with a click, 
and the new-comeris ushered in. Instantly all is silence, 
and the intense gaze of the silent imps and the strange- 
ness of the whole scene appal the little stranger, as hold. 
ing fast by his friendly conductor with one hand, and 
stufling the thumb of the other into his mouth, he ad- 
vances with sinking heart towards the master of the place. 

The teacher to whose care Scott was intrusted, when 
first introduced to a school, was not of a character and 
appearance likely to assuage the fears of his new pupil. 
He still lives in the memory of Walter’s surviving cou- 
sin, as “a big, queer-looking, uncouth man.” Another 
schoolfellow describes him as “a strange uncouth-look- 
ing person, with a two-storied whig, blind of an eye, and 
withal the worst tempered man in Britain.” “ He must,” 
concludes a friend from whom we have received this in- 
formation, “ he must therefore have been an awful peda- 


” 
gogue. 


Our information respecting the literary qualifications 
of this Ogre turned schoolmaster, (for his externals cer- 
tainly qualify him to figure in a fairy tale,) is less pre- 
cise than that which relates to his figure and temper. 
As little do we know of the progress which his pupil 
made in learning while under his care. Walter re- 
mained only one year at school, and during that time he 
was engaged in learning Latin, from which we infer 
that his aunt Jenny, or some other inmate of his home, 
must have taken upon themselves the charge of initiating 
him into the earlier rudiments of learning. 

Such of his schoolfellows as recollect Sir Walter Scott 
at Whale’s school, agree that he mingled little in the 
amusements of the rest of the boys. One gentleman, 
whose recollections are more precise than those of any 


schoolmaster was not less tremendous than himself,—it| 


was “ Launcelot Whale.” | 
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aunts and cousins; and weak in body, and accustomed 
to their society, he does not seem to have entertained a 
desire for any other. 

But his parents now began to think Walter sufficient. 
ly strong to stand the wear and tear of the High-school, 
and were naturally anxious that as little time should be 
lost as possible ere he commenced that course of educa. 
tion which has long been considered in Scotland a ne. 
cessary preparative for entering upon any of the liberal 
professions. Before recalling him to Edinburgh, another 
experiment was to be made with his weak leg. Souie 
medical man had recommended a trial of the Bath waters, 
and Miss Jenny, whose contented, home-loving disposi- 
tion would never otherwise have dreamed of such a 
journey, undertook to be his guide and guardian to the 
healing springs. he particulars of this excursion, and 
even its exact date, we have been unable to ascertain, 
Our informant however is of opinion that it happened 
immediately prior to his recall to the paternal mansion ; 
and his name appears for the first time in the register of 
the High School in October, 1779. 

He was now become a tolerably healthy boy; but his 








leg, which was still extremely weak and easily suscepti- 
’ 2 ° ° a }° ©? J : 2 

The name of this unlovely specimen of the|ble of fatigue, afforded matter of serious care to his 
jparents. Aunt Jenny, in her anxiety, had always made 


him slecp with her, and on his return to Edinburgh the 
precaution was kept up of never allowing him to lic 
alone. We learn from Mr. Chambers, that a certain 
Gavin Wilson, celebrated for the manufacture of arti. 
ficial legs, was consulted, but without any beneficial re. 
sult. By the advice of a quack of the name of (ira. 
hame, the boy used to be laid on beds of leaves soaked 
or sprinkled with strong ale, but with little effect, as the 
reader will easily guess. Nature was more efficient than 
art; for although he was at first regularly carried to 
school in the morning, and anxiously confided while 
there to the protection of his younger but more robust 
brother Thomas, he came in time to be able to indulge in 
long rambles, and to take a part even in the most bois. 
terous amusements of his playmates. 

However indulgent his parents might show themselves 





other person we have conversed with on the subject, 
thus speaks of him :—* He was a studious boy, who did 
not associate much with his school-companions, which 
was ascribed to his being lame. ‘The path from the 
schoolhouse to his aunt’s residence nessarily lay through 
the church-yard. A part of the enclosure, not occupied 
as burying-ground, and called ‘the Knowes,’ was the 
play-ground of the schoolboys. I recoilect of him pass- 
ing through this noisy scene to his aunt’s, heedless of 
the amusement of his schoolfellows. 1 do not remember 
that he was at this time particularly intimate with Mr. 
Ballantyne’s family. I think there were three of them 
at school,—David, the oldest son, who went to sea, but 
returned in bad health and died many years ago, James 
and John.” Of these two last mentioned gentlemen we 
shall have occasion to speak once and again in the course 
of our narrative. 

Scott appears to have formed no intimacy with any of 
his schoolmates at Kelso. He was among them, not of 


in regard to physical weakness, in every other respect he, 
jalong with his brothers, was subjected to a most martinet 
system of drilling. His father, methodical in every 
ithing, insisted upon the most punctual observance of 
| family hours. Their food was wholesome and plentiful, 
ibut plain; and with the ascetic affectation of a certain 
class of citizens of the old school, any expression of 
preference for dainties even of the simplest nature was 
prohibited as a kind of crime. It was esteemed a virtue 
to appear ignorant of whether the food were palatable or 
Inot. One day a quantity of soot had accidentally fallen 
linto the broth, and some wry faces were made at the 
iblack and bitter mess. “Gentlemen,” said their father, 
eating away with the most persevering equaninity, «| 
eat them, and you must eat them too.” 

| In matters of religious discipline, if possible, greater 
strictness was observed; as beseemed the house of ove 
iwho was a confidential friend of Dr. Erskine, and an 
jelder of his session, and who is still remembered, propped 


them. ‘They knew him only as a studious, quiet boy, | upon his gold-leaded cane and wrapped in his red cloak, 
who, so soon as the school broke up, pressed through the | earnestly watching the cairn of eleemosynary bawbees 
noisy and frolicsome throng with the aid of his crutch, | heaped on the pewter plate at the door of the Greyfriars’ 
seemingly unobservant of all around, and only anxious}church. The theatre was a forbidden place. It was 


deal in the most genteel society that the place afforded,}| to shelter himself in the house of a maiden aunt with 
and was highly esteemed by all who knew her. whom he resided. Occasionally they saw him riding 

Miss Jenny’s house was situated, as has already been} about the environs of the town on a sheltie, but they 
mentioned, at a corner of the church-vard. The parish} came into no closer contact with him. ‘The habits of his 
school-house was erected within the enclosure which sur-| aunt contributed also to keep bim aloof from familiar 
rounded “the holy dwelling.” ‘The increasing years} intercourse with boys of his own age. She formed with 
and stature of her juvenile proteges, together with the| her sister and the children a little social compact, scarce- 
immediate vicinity of the place of instruction, deter-|ly dependant upon foreign aid for amusement. The la- 
mined the good lady to send them to school. It is a] dies visited, and were on civil but not on intimate terms 
strange feeling with which children first enter the pre-] with their neighbours. There was indeed a repulsive 
cincts of the “dominie’s” rule. A large room filled with] principle at work between them and the local aristocracy, 
long wooden benches, crossing and re-crossing each other,| which interfered in some measure with their cordiality, 
is filled with children sorted into classes, each with real] The Ballantyne and other distinguished Kelso families 
or pretended interest muttering to itself in half-articulated| were conscious of greater wealth, and thought the mer- 
sounds the lessons it will shortly be called upon to re-|cantile profession more genteel than the agricultural. 
peat. At one end of the apartment is a man ensconced| Miss Jenny and her sister, om the other hand, though 
in a desk, with a band drawn up in a semicircle round] only daughters of a farmer, had good blood in their veins, 
him. ‘They have all books in their hands, and he has a] and looked down with huge disdain on the upsetting 
large black Jeather strap lying beside him, curiously] pretensions of the rich shopkeepers of Kelso. By the 
notched at one end into long narrow “whangs.” 'The] operation of these causes was Walter Scott’s familiar in- 
constrained attitudes of the children, and their subdued, }tercourse alinost exclusively restricted to the circle of his 





[then customary for the High School boys to desire a play 
jonce a year. Attendance on the occasion was not con 
pulsory, but payment of the ticket was. Old Scott duly 
| paid the 3s. for each of his boys, but refused to permit 
‘them to enter the unholy precincts, winding up the whole 
transaction with the remark, “ that he would rather give 
it to a charity sermon.” 

But Sunday was the day on which the unbending 
strictness of the elder’s discipline was exhibited in all its 
terrors. Beyond enforcing the punctual attendance o 
the whole household, with the exception of one maid 
servant left at home to superintend the necessary culi- 
nary operations, on divine service duly forenoon an 
afternoon, he took no active part in the duties of the day, 
lalthough he watchfully superintended their observance. 
Young Walter’s attention to the offices of devotion 
scems not to have been of an uninterrupted character. 
We have been told by an eye-witness that a large New- 
foundland dog, belonging to the family, used frequently 
to come to their seat during service, and it was a grand 
;maneeuvre on the part of Walter, who secmed always eh 
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the look-out for him, to open the door and let him quiet- 
ly in. ‘Then followed, of course, a slight rustle and sly 
looks, if not smiles, among the youngsters, and reproving 
looks from the old people. 

“When Walter returned from Roxburghshire, there 
was a young prohationer of the Church of Scotland of 
the name of Mitchell, now the venerable and respected 
pastor of the Presbyterian congregation at Wooler, resi- 
ding in the family in the capacity of tutor, Family 
worship was daily performed by this gentleman in his 
own room, at which such members of the household as 
chose to attend were present. On the mornings and 
evenings of the sabbath, however, attendance was impe- 
rative. Immediately before evening prayer Mrs, Scott 
examined the whole family, at great length, on religious 
subjects, with the exception of her husband, who remain- 
ed below. On these occasions Walter always distin- 
guished hiraself by the retentiveness of his memory, and 
the extent of his information. Those who have expe- 
rienced similar attention, on the part of a parent or other 


relative, to their religious instruction, will agree with us | 


as to its beneficial operation, both on the intellect and 
the imagination. ‘he restraint, the sameness may at 
times be irksome to the temper of youth, but the exer- 
cise afforded to the memory, and the habit engendered of 
watching associations, that we may be enabled to draw 
upon our store of knowledge at a moment’s warning, 
invigorate the mind; while the sense of reverential awe 
with which the task is performed, confirmed by habit, 
softens and attunes the mind, and furnishes to future 
years one of our most solemn, clevated, and tender 
objects of recollection, Even after Mr. Mitchell's depar- 
ture the practice was continued, recourse being had to 
any stray preacher or student of theology that could be 
laid hold of. Concomitant upon this strict sanctification 
of the Sabbath, and indeed guaranteeing its observance, 
was seclusion from the visits of friends on that day. The 
oldest surviving servant of the family only remembers 
one gentleman admitted to partake of the Sunday “ sheep- 
head broth,” a Mr. M:Intosh, who used occasionally to 
dine with the family on the Sabbath. 








| Adam, the earliest specimen upon record of the class 
jof teachers to which we alluded in the last paragraph, 
| safes : 

| was the very reverse of Fraser. He was mild and gen- 
tle in his deportment. He was one of those who valued 
language only for the information to which it gives us 
access. ‘The difficult circumstances under which his 
early studies were conducted, had given to his habits of 


knowledge fragmentary. He had caught enough of the 


mere practical rules of the grammarians, and to make 
him anxious to base the rules of grammar upon the ele- 
mentary principles of language. But neither his innate 
strength of mind nor his acquired knowledge fitted him 
for such a task. In his grammar, he only succeeded in 
making the rules of Ruddiman less concise and perspi- 
cuous, not in rendering them more scientific. It is re- 
corded of him by the same amiable and indefatigable 
antiquary, to whom we are indebted for an account of 
|Mr. Fraser’s curriculum, that “the latter hardly ever 
introduced a single remark but what was intended to 
lillustrate the /etter of the author; whereas Dr. Adam 
|commented at great length upon whatever occurred in 
|the course of reading in the class, whether it related to 
antiquities, customs and manners, or to history. He 
lwas of so communicative a disposition, that whatever 
|knowledge he had acquired in his private studies, he 
took the first opportunity of imparting to his class, pay- 
ing little regard to whether it was above the comprehen- 








thought a desultory character, and rendered his stock of 


inquisitive spirit of the age to give hin a distaste at the) 


sion of the greater number of his scholars or not. He 








kept “the nursery in an uproar,” made his sturdiest as- 
sailants quail beneath the weight of his club-foot. He 
fought his way manfully to an equality with his class- 
fellows, carrying home as trophies of his thousand fights, 
blue eyes and bloody noses innumerable, and earning at 
the hands of the children’s maid the dainty epithet of 
“a wearie laddie.” One of his juvenile exploits he has 
himself recorded in a passage of considerable pathos. 
“ The manning of the Cowgate Port, especially in snow- 
ball time, was also a choice amusement, as it offered an 
‘inaccessible station for the boys who used the missiles to 
ithe annoyance of the passengers. ‘The gateway is now 
demolished, and probably most of its garrison lie as low 
as the fortress. To recollect that the author himself, 
however naturally disqualified, was one of these juvenile 
| dread-noughts, is a sad reflection to one who cannot now 
step over a brook without assistance.” 

His most chivalrous exploit in these frays must not 
pass unnoticed, more particularly as he has himself 
deemed it worthy of a lengthened commemoration, In 
this adventure it will be observed that his brether Thomas, 
his guardian when first committed to the perils of the 
Hich School-yards, stood side by side with him. It was 
then that he won that ardent, active, and enduring at- 
tachment which his brother displayed towards him in 
‘after life. At the conclusion of the boyish adventure we 
|are about to quote, Sir Walter adverts to him in words 
of the fondest affection :—« Of five brothers, all healthy 
and promising, in a degree far beyond one whose infancy 


}abounded in pleasant anecdote.” | was visited by personal infirmity, and whose health after 


A remark naturally offers itself to the mind, on re- 
verting to the account given of Mr. Fraser’s system of 
tuition. However well calculated to impress an accu-! 
rate knowledge of Latin upon the minds of those who 
went through the whole of the course, it would require 
/uncommon exertion upon the part of any one joining 
|the class midway in its career, at once to keep pace with 
lit in the daily exercises, and to work backward in order 
|to obtain the same stable footing with his class-fellows. | 
This must have been peculiarly difficult in the case of 





this period seemed long very precarious, I am, neverthe- 
less, the only survivor. ‘The best loved, and the best de- 
serving to be loved, who had destined this event to be 
the foundation of a literary composition, died ‘ before his 
day,’ in a distant and foreign land ; and trifles assume an 
importance not their own, when connected with those 
who have been loved and lost. 

“It is well known in the south, that there is little or 
no boxing at the Scotish schools. About forty or fifty 
years ago, however, a far more dangerous mode of fight- 


Whilst subjected to this family discipline, Walter was | Walter Scott, who had only received instruction in Latin) ing, in parties or factions, was permitted in the streets of 
adinitted to participate in the instruction afforded at the | for a year at a provincial school, and was plunged at Edinburgh, to the great disgrace of the police, and dan- 
High School. He attended that seminary four seasons. | once into the class of this disciplinarian just as it was ger of the parties concerned. ‘T'hese parties were gene- 
From October 1779 till the commencement of the autumn | about to start on the third year of its course. When we | rally formed from the quarters of the town in which the 


vacation of 1781, he belonged to the class of Mr. Luke 





further add that he was, according to the joint testimony | 


combatants resided, those of a particular square or dis- 


Fraser. From October 1781 till the commencement of} of his mother and a favourite domestic of the old lady, | trict fighting against those of an adjoining one. Hence 
the autumn vacation of 1783, he was a pupil in the class | who still survives, “a careless boy about his lessons,” | it happened that the children of the higher classes were 


of the rector, Dr. Alexander Adam. 


and that “no one ever knew when he got them,” we 


often pitted against those of the lower, each taking their 


Mr. Luke Fraser bore the character of one of the) will not wonder that his knowledge of Latin was never! side according to the residence of their friends. So far 


severest flagellators even of the old school. He was at| 
the same time a sound and critical scholar. He was von, 
of those accurate and painstaking teachers who will give | 
his scholars a complete command of the language in 


which he undertakes to instruct them, if any one can. | 


very critical or accurate. ‘The good-natured ‘gossiping 
tuition of Adam, while it touched upon one string of his 
mind which afterwards vibrated “ eloquent music,” was! 
ill qualified to mend the matter. Young Scott was 


equaled by few of his associates in his acquaintance 
= | 


as I recollect, however, it was unmingled either with feel- 
ings of democracy or aristocracy, or indeed with malice 
or ill will of any kind towards the opposite party. In 
fact, it was only a rough mode of play. Such contests 
were, however, maintained with great vigour with stones, 


Of the use to which it may be put, of the treasures which | with that maze of desultory learning into which their _and sticks, and fisticuffs, when one party dared to charge, 
it preserves, he may have no notion, but he will make/teacher was prone to guide them, and by his own testi-jand the other stood their ground. Of course mischief 
tiem so thoroughly acquainted with the language itself, | mony, he was zealous and regular in the manufacture of) sometimes happened, boys are said to have been killed 
that if their abilities lie that way they may master every | the versified exercises proposed to them, but in the real at these dickers, as they were called, and serious acei- 
purpose to which it can be turned, ‘The course of study | business of the class he was so far deficient that he was | dents certainly took place, as many contemporaries can 


through which he led his pupils has been recorded by a| 
biographer: “ He first caused his scholars to get by heart | 
Ruddiman’s Rudiments, and as soon as they were tho-} 


. . | 
roughly grounded in the declensions, the vocabulary of | 


never known to attain a higher place than the eleventh. | 

A very essential part of the instruction communicat df 
at a public school, is the knack of being able to keep 
one’s place among one’s fellows. In this branch of learn-| 


bear witness, 

“The author’s father, residing in George Square, in 
the southern side of Edinburgh, the boys belonging to 
that family, with others in the square, were arranged into 


the same great grammarian was put into their hands, |ing Scott seems to have made more decided progress than} a sort of company, to which a lady of distinction pre- 
. 2 = i > . > , P a m “_e P 
and a small number of words prescribed to be repeated | in Latin. At the first outset of his High School career,| sented a handsome set of colours. Now, this company 


every morning. ‘They then read in succession the Col-| 
loquies of Corderius, four or five lives of Cornelius Ne-| 
pos, and the four first books of Casar’s Commentaries. 
Ere this course was perfected, the greater part of Rud- 
diman’s Gramiatieca Majora, in Latin, was got by heart. 
Select passages from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, the Buco- 
lies, and the first AZneid of Virgil, concluded the fourth 
year, after which the boys were turned over to the rec- 
tor.” ‘This is an exact description of the routine course 
of the old Scotish teacher of Latin, whose business it 
Was to teach the boys Latin, and who never dreamed of 
teaching them any thing else. Under a careful master 
of this kind, the pupils really acquired the language, and 
incidentally habits of accurate observation and reflection ; 
under our more moderate pedagogues who, along with 
Latin, seek to give them an insight into criticism, his- 
tory, geography, &c. &c. &e., they get their heads con- 
fused by indistinct notions of every thing, and their 
characters ruined for life by conceit. 





we find him carried to school by a servant. “ He was} or regiment, as a matter of course, was engaged in weck- 


very fond of it,” said our informant, which presents us| 
with a touching picture of the weak and delicate boy | 


ly warfare with the boys inhabiting the Cross-causeway, 
Bristo street, the Potter-row,—in short, the neighbouring 


nestling on a friendly breast. By degrees he began to}suburbs. ‘These last were chiefly of the lower rank, but 
mingle more boldly with his equals in age, but met at|hardy loons, who threw stones to a hair’s-breadth, and 
first with an indifferent reception. He was thrust about,}were very rugged antagonists at close quarters. The 
and regarded as a dull boy. One of his juvenile mis-| skirmish sometimes lasted for a whole evening, until one 
fortunes is still remembered. The rest of the infantry| party or the other was victorious, when, if ours were 
of George’s Square had been amusing themselves by| successful, we drove the enemy to their quarters, and 
thrusting their heads through the rails which enclose the | were usually chased back by the reinforcement of bigger 


garden in its centre. Walter must needs repeat the ope-| 


|luds who came to their assistance. If, on the contrary, 


ration, but his head, which seems to have been as much! we were pursued, as was often the case, into the precincts 
larger than that of ordinary children, as it eventually | of our square, we were in our turn supported by our 
proved, if we may believe Allan Cunningham, smaller) elder brothers, domestic servants, and similar auxiliaries. 
than that of ordinary men, stuck in the attempt, and he} “It followed from our frequent opposition to each 
was kept in durance vile until a blacksmith was sent for) other, that, though not knowing the names of our ene- 
to relieve him. mics, we were yet well acquainted with their appearance, 

As he grew in strength his spirit assumed a firmer}and had nicknames for the most remarkable of them. 
tone, and he learned to make aggressors keep their dis-| One very active and spirited boy might be considered as 
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the principal leader in the He! 
was, I suppose, thirteen or fourteen years old, finely 
made, tall, blue-eyed, with long fair hair, the very picture 
This lad was always first in the 


cohort of the suburbs. 


of a youthful Goth. 
charge, and last in the retreat—the Achilles at once and 
Ajax of the Cross-causeway, He was too formidable to 
us not to have a cognomen, and like that of a knight of 
old, it was taken from the most remarkable part of his 
dress, being a pair of old green livery breeches, which 
was the principal part of his clothing; for, like Penta- 
polin, according to Don Quixote’s account, Green-Breeks, 
as we called him, always entered the battle with bare 
arms, legs, and feet. 

“Tt fell that once upon a time when the combat was 
at the thickest, this plebetan champion headed a charge 
so rapid and furious, that all fled before him. He was 
several paces before his comrades, and had actually laid 
his hands upon the patrician standard, when one of our 
party, whom some misjudging fri nd had intrusted with 
a couteau de chasse, or hanger, inspired with a zeal for 
the honour of the corps, worthy of Major Sturgeon him- 
over the with 
When this was 


self, struck Green-Breeks head, 
streneth sufficient to cut him down. 
seen, the casualty was so far beyond what had ever taken 
place before, that both parties fled different ways, leaving 
poor Green-Breeks with his hair plentifully dabbled in 
blood, to the care of the watchman, who (honest man) 
took care not to know who had done the mischief. The 
bloody hanger was thrown into one of the meadow 
ditches, and solemn secrecy was sworn on all hands, but 


poor 


the remorse and terror of the actor were beyond all 
bounds, and his apprehensions of the most dreadful cha- 
racter, ‘Che wounded hero was for a few days in the 
Infirmary, the case being only a trifling one. But though 
enquiry was strongly pressed on him, no argument could 
make him indicate the person from whom he had receiv- 
ed the wound, though he must have been perfectly well 
known to him. When he recovered, and was dismissed, 
the author and his brothers opened a communication with 
him, through the medium of a popular gingerbread baker, 
; were customers, in order to tender 
The sum would 


of whom both parti 
a subsidy in the name of smart money. 
excite ridicule were [ to name it; but sure I am that the 
pockets of the noted Green-Breeks never held as much 
money of his own. He declined the remittance, saying 
that he would not sell his blood; but at the same time 
reprobated the idea of being an informer, which he said 
was clam, i.e. base or mean. With much urgency he 
accepted a pound of snuff for the use of some old wo- 
man—aunt, grandmother, or the like—with whom he 
lived. We did not become friends, for the bickers were 
more agreeable to both partics than any more pacific 
amuse:nent; but we conducted them ever after under 
mutual assurances of the highest consideration for sach 
ether.” | 

We take it to be another proof of his anxiety to get 
rid of the feeling that he was in any thing inferior to his 
comrades, and of the dawning of that strong unbending 
will which he displayed in atter-life, that he was most 
assiduous in his attendance upon the dancing lessons 
given by a master of that art of the name of Wilson, 
who waited on the family at home. One spectator of 
their performances insists upon it, that Walter was the 
best dancer among them. Nor will our readers be as- 
tonished at this apparently strange decision, when they 
recollect that the gude wives of Scotland care less for 
erace, or exact observance of the measure, than. the 
hearty good-will shown by strenuous thumping of the 
floor: he who goes through most hard work in a given 
time is with them the best dancer. Besides his lame- 
ness, Walter laboured under another disqualification ; he 
had, as the learned in melody express it, no ear. Mr. | 
Alexander Campbell, organist of an Episcopalian chapel | 
in Edinburgh at the time we speak of, but afterwards 
better known as editor of “ Albyn’s Anthology,” labour-| 
ed, but in vain, to instruct him in music. We learn | 
moreover from Burns’ Thomson, to whom Sir Walter} 
furnished a few songs, that he was under the necessity of| 
furnishing the poet with a stanza of the exact rhyme 
suited to the air for which he wanted words, and neal 
upon this pattern-card he modeled his verses. But this} 
anecdote refers to a later period of his life. 

While Scott was thus lounging through the routine of 
high school duties, and mixing with as much apparent | 


keenness and forgetfulness of any nobler aim in the 
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rough sports of buyhood as any of his young compeers, 
the attentive observer might have detected in him the 
growth of higher faculties. He had not altogether re- 
linquished those recluse habics which his indisposition 
had superinduced upon him. Although none more for- 
ward and buoyant when once engaged in play, he often 
forgot to seek it, and seemed as happy in his retirement 
as when surrounded by his comrades. His manners, per- 
haps from having lived so much among females, were 
gentle and more refined than those of other boys. One 
who was originally a domestic in the family, and in after- 
lifean humble but confidential friend, assures us that unlike 


‘his brothers, Walter was ever “ regardful and_ polite ;” 


and that, instead of swearing, as they were noways loth 
to do, the strongest expletive she remembers to have heard 
from him at this period (and the good lady, who is some- 
what of a puritan, seems still sufficiently scandalised at 
it) was“ Faith!’ According to the same source of informa- 
tion, being more amenable to censure than his brothers, 
he was in the custom of receiving both their share and 
his own. Another feature of his character at this age, 
and on this point our informant is corroborated by many 
others, was fervent piety. ‘“ He was a pious devoted 
creature,” is the expression used by one authority. In 


corroboration, rather a characteristic story is related of 


the two brothers Walter and Thomas. The latter was 
of course, as delegated guardian, obliged to wait Walter’s 
time when setting out forschool. All our readers cannot 
have forgot the relish with which boys enjoy a few 
minutes coshering before “the school goes in.” Thomas, 
a fine healthy lad, was always on the alert, and dressed 
in time for “ the gathering.” But Walter had his prayers 
to say, and in Thomas’s estimation they were somewhat 
of the longest. “ Dod, Wattie,” the impatient youngster 
was one morning heard to exclaim, “canna ye come 
awa!’ «T[ canna come till [have said my prayers,” 
replied Walter. “Set your prayers to the deevil, can 
you no pray whan you come hame to breakfast ?”’ 

Much of the time which the boy spent apart from his 
comrades was consumed in reading, for which he had al- 
ready acquired a strong appetite. Not contented with 
the perusal of such books as he could procure at home, 
or from his friends, he scraped acquaintance with a Mr. 
James M:Cleish, who kept a book-shop opposite the Grey- 
friars’ Church, from whom he bought and borrowed many 
a volume. He used to read in bed for hours in the 
mornings and evenings. His favourite attitude while 
studying, if he were up and dressed, was lying upon his 
back on the carpet, with all his books around him, his 
lame leg resting upon his left thigh, and the book he was 
reading laid upon the lame foot as on a reading-desk. 
This habit lre retained at least as late as the year 1796. 
What the nature of his studies was at the time to which 
our history at present relates, we have been unable to as- 
certain with any degree of precision. We feel fully con- 
fident, however, that they were any thing but his school- 
tasks. One informant assures us somewhat disdainfully, 
that “he was fond of reading all kind of nonsense books.” 
Another, however, recollects the names of “ The Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments,” and “ Rollin’s Ancient History.” 
His mother encouraged this turn for books, and often in- 
vited him to read aloud to her; with which request he 


readily complied, but always without any alteration of 


his supine position. The degree to which he was en- 
grossed by a favourite book, kindled up a feud against 
him in the breast of a beauty of the day, which has not 
yet been extinguished. The lady in question, like all 


others with any pretensions to good looks, expected of 


course homage from boys as well as men, and was ex- 


_ceedingly mortified to find that Walter preferred the 


perusal of some romance which he had got hold of to 
her conversation. Her caressing attempts were unavail- 
ing, and her remonstrances could only draw from him, 
“who would speak to you?” ~The del/e was so annoyed, 
that, on leaving the room, she could not resist the tempta- 
tion to vent her anger, by putting in her head again, and 
crying “hob-goblin Wattie.” The epithet sunk deep, 
for not many years before his death he asked her, if he 
were still hob-goblin Wattie ? This Juno of Dun-Edin, 
worthy to be so called from her stately beauty and mas- 
culine strength of mind, in whom 


Manet alta mente repostum 
Judicium Paridis, spreteque injuria forme, 


told him he was tern times more so than ever. And she 





still maintains, that “he was a fashious child from over. 
indulgence, sometimes humourous, but frequently very 
dull.” : 

Besides the delight he took in reading, his original 


source of pleasure and information, the gossiprede of 


elderly acquaintances was still open to him. he pic. 
tures of some cf those living libraries of romance have 
been traced by himself, and are transferred to these pages, 
in obedience to the suggestions of the principle stated jy 
the outset of our narrative, as important indications of 
what these early impressions were under which his mind 
received its directing bias. 

First on the list deserves to stand George C: 
Esq. of Wallace Craigie, near Dundee, the origina 
Jonathan Oldbuck, in the Antiquary. In the preface to 
the last edition of that novel, Sir Walter states :—*« Ap 
excellent temper, with a slight degree of sub-acid humour; 
learning, wit, and drellery, the more poignant that they 
were a little marked by the peculiarities of an old bachelor ; 
a soundness of thought, rendered more forcible by an oe- 
casional quaintness of expression, were, the author con- 
ceives, the only qualities in which the creature of his 
imagination resembled his benevolent and excellent old 
friend.” In the introduction to the “‘T'wo Drovers,” we 
have an incidental sketch of the old gentleman’s features 
superadded :—* He had been present, I think, at the trial 
at Carlisle, and seldom mentioned the venerable judge's 
charge to the jury without tears,—which had a peculiar 
pathos, as flowing down features carrying rather a sar- 
castic or almost a cynical expression. This worthy gen- 
tleman’s reputation for shrewd Scotish sense, knowledge 
of our national antiquities, and a racy humour peculiar 
to himself, must still be remembered. For myself, I have 
pride in recording, that for many years we were, it 
Wordsworth’s language,— 








‘———— a pair of friends, though I was young, 
And ‘George’ was seventy-two.’ ”’ 


The grains of truth, which it has pleased Sir Walter to 
separate from the delighttul total of Oldbuck’s character, 
are exhausted when we add, that he once witnessed a 
scene between Mr. Constable and the female proprictor 
of a stage-coach, very similar to that which commences 
the history of the Antiquary ; and that to this excellent 
friend he was indebted “for introducing him to Shak- 
speare, and other invaluable favours.” 

Next in importance was Mrs. Anne Murray Keith, 
who had been an intimate friend of his mother from the 
time that they attended the school of Mrs. Euphame 
Sinclair, and dree’d penance under the rigid discipline of 
Mrs. Ogilvie. In one of the introductions already quoted, 
Sir Walter confesses, “that the lady, termed in his narra- 
tive Mrs. Bethune Baliol, was designed to shadow outin 
its leading points the interesting character of a dear friend, 
Mrs. Murray Keith, whose death occurring shortly before, 
had saddened a wide circle, much attached to her, as 
well for her genuine virtue and amiable qualities of dis- 
position, as for the extent of information which she pos 
sessed, and the delightful manner in which she used to 
communicate it. In truth the author had, on many oe- 
casions, been indebted to her vivid memory for the sub- 
stratum of his Scotish fictions.” 

The picture of Mrs, Baliol, which we are now au- 
thorised to take for that of Mrs. Keith, is given in these 
words :—* A little woman, with ordinary features and an 
ordinary form, and hair which in youth had no decided 
colour, we may believe Mrs. Martha, when she said of 
herself that she was never remarkable for personal 
charms,—a modest admission, which was readily coufirm- 
ed by certain old ladies, her contemporaries, who, what- 
ever might have been the youthful advantages which they 
more than hinted had been formerly their own share, 
were now, in personal appearance, as well as in every 
thing else, far inferior to my accomplished friend. Mrs. 
Martha’s features had been of a kind which might be 
said to wear well; their irregularity was now of little 
consequence, animated as they were by the vivacity 6! 
her conversation ; her teeth were excellent, and her eyes 
although inclining to gray, were lively, laughing, and 
undimmed by time. A slight shade of complexion, 
more brilliant than her years promised, subjected my 
friend, among strangers, to the suspicion of having 
stretched her foreign habits as far as a prudent touch el 
the rouge. But it was a calumny; for when telling o 
listening to an interesting or affecting story, I have seen 
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